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Sunshine Mellows 


Heat 
Purifies 


LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat 








The advice of your phy- 






sician is: Keep out of » 






doors, in the open air, 





breathe deeply; take 









plenty of exercise in the 






mellow sunshine, and 
have a periodic check- 
up on the health of 
your body. 








Everyone knows that sun- 
» shine mellows — that’s why the 
“TOASTING” process includes the 
use of the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE = made of the finest tobaccos 
-the Cream of the Crop=THEN 
= “IT’S TOASTED” = an extra, secret 
heating process. Harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos are ex- 
pelled by “TOASTING.” These irri- 
tants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. ee 
No wonder LUCKIES are always 
kind to your throat. 
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Mother. ..“It makes no sound, it has no 
machinery—yet gives perfect results. 
Why, it’s almost like magic.” 





Father. . .““We looked at every type, 
of course. Thegas refrigerator, besides 
its other advantages, operates at far 


Daughter. . .“Entertaining is so much 
more fun, now—with thrilling new 
frozen dishes and plenty of sparkling 












































lower cost.” ice cubes. And our gas refrigerator 
ys does not interfere with the radio.” 
un- 
the 
the 
ccos Son...“ Now mother doesn't 
iEN send me running to the store at Always below the “danger 
anne the last minute. She says she can 4 line” of 50° ,the even cold of the 
cret keep things fresh and sweet for rd gas refrigerator safeguards baby's 
ints ——- —— And, milk and foods day and night. 
ints oh, boy —what great desserts 

we have!” 

ex- 
a e 
irri- 
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++. and that’s why we chose 
a modern Gas refrigerator...’ 


> 


You, £00, will welcome the have found that it returns its mod- Your gas company or appliance 


exclusive advantages of the modern _ erate first cost in actual day-after-day dealers offer the gleaming new 


da Yi gas refrigerator. Safe, silent, sure— savings. It will last a lifetime. models on very easy terms. Be sure 
pe and not one moving part to hum, to see the gas refrigerator before you 
“i vibrate or get out of order. A tiny an Poo! decide. 
gas flame, a trickle of water take the The M ODE 
place of all machinery. 
costs BESS 
In economy, the gas refrigerator quick: - CLEAN FREE BOOKLET 


stands alone. Thousands of owners 


NEW PRIZE CONTESTS For Women and Children 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


Please send the new Summer issue of EASIER HOUSEKEEPING, with full details of valuable prizes 
offered; new recipes, pictures of radio stars and other novel features. 
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Of course, the smallest variation in baby’s 
weight is extremely important to mother— 
and to the whole family, for all that. But did 
you know that little variations in dimensions 
are just as important to us in building fine 
motor cars? 


The diameter of the piston pins we fit into your 
engine may vary only three ten-thousandths 
of an inch from our rigid standards, or about 
one eighth of the thickness of this sheet of 
paper. And the accuracy of our instruments is 
tested several times daily against gauges meas- 
uring tooneone-hundred-thousandthofaninch, 


Precision almost equally fine helpsusto balance 
every moving part in your car. With a special 
“blinker machine” we may peep 3,000 times 
per minute at, for instance, a moving valve 


OAKLAND & 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 


LITTLE VARIATIONS MEAN SO MUCH 


spring and so inspect it as though it were at 
rest. Another machine spins an engine crank- 
shaft into a blur and then shows us by a 
moving finger of light whether it will run 
smooth and true in your motor. And into 
each motor we place a “matched set” of pistons 
and connecting rods, exactly equal in weight. 
And on, through flywheel, clutch, propeller- 
shaft and wheels, we carry this same balance. 
Even the tires are balanced so they’ll stop in 
any position and stay there! 


Are we carrying precision and careful work- 
manship to extremes at Oakland this year? 
Well, perhaps. But, as we see more and 
more people buying our cars, and the evident 
pride they are taking in them, we feel that 
our extra effort has been well worth while. 


PONTIAC 6 


GENERAL MOT OR S 
Fisher 








SUNSET GOLD 


O you know someone who is 

always terrifically, overpower- 
ingly busy—someone who fusses and 
buzzes around after the fashion of an 
energetic but after all rather futile 
little gnat? Like the insect, too, the 
everlastingly busy human sings one 
monotonous song, which in this case 
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is entirely on the subject of work, or 
rather, busyness. (I do not profess to 
know what the gnat’s personal theme- 
song may be.) 


After contact with such a person, 
isn't it great to go out into the country 
and look at something big and funda- 
mental! The Pacific, perhaps; 
or a pine-draped mountain; or 
a wide valley plain; or a green 
palm clump in a desert canyon. 
Irritation fades out, and a 
sense of peaceful tolerance 
takes its place. 


e 


ie is easy enough to recog- 
nize the bad habit of over- 
busyness in others. It is not 
. nearly so easy to see the same 
tendency in ourselves. Sur- 
rounded as we are by mani- 
festations of speed, invited to 
move ever faster by the lure 
of the traffic ahead and urged 
to further effort by those seek- 
ing to overtake us, we find 
ourselves rushing madly to 
ward no particular goal— 
rushing merely for the sensa- 
tion of speed, it would seem. 


Rarely do we pull out to the 
side of the highway and con- 
sider this basic fact: that 
haste, mere feverish activity, 
is likely to be simply an ex- 

pression of a feeling of self-importance 
or conceit. Whether it be in business 
or in motoring, in club work or in 
housekeeping, high-pressure activity 
is likely to be utterly futile unless 
extremely well directed, and unless 
there is sound reason behind theeffort. 


JULY 


Ye them !—are 
the saving grace for all of us hur- 
rying human beings. Particularly here 
in the West, where the word vacation 
is practically synonymous with out- 
door life, may we profit by contact 
with the fundamental realities of 
earth and sky and sea. Standing at 
the foot of a mountain we grow sud- 
denly humble, for it comes to us that 
man—with all his hurrying, all his 
progress, all his boasted power—man 
has never yet created a mountain! 
Looking out upon the ocean or across 
the plains we see our fervid haste, our 
intense activity, as the fluttering of a 
gnat against a window pane. 


In the stillness the virtues of poise, 
calm, serenity, are borne in upon us, 
and we resolve to take more time for 
quiet thought and meditation as we 
toil through the coming year. We 
expect to work hard, yes, but never 
to be too busy to be friendly and 
understanding and helpful to those 
about us. Work, like other virtues, 
becomes something like a vice when 
it is carried to senseless extremes. 


Yes, vacations are a saving grace 
for over-stimulated human beings in 
an era of speed. Let's resolve here 
and now to take one every week-end 
throughout the coming year!—G.A.C 
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N EVER has it been absent from this hill— 
Roots hold it to the soil like ties of home— 

But winds bring gossip of the purple ports 
Beyond the sun and of tall ships that roam. 
Thus, like a grizzled mariner ashore, 

It stands and hearkens to the trade winds’ roar! 
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CCORDING to 

the yarn-spin- 
ners, wherever the 
mythical Paul Bunyan 
stepped into the soft 
dirt, his footprint left 
a lake. Personally, we 
are mighty glad that 
old Paul stepped across 
Lake County, Califor- 
nia, and sunk his big 
foot at the base of Mt. 
Konocti, leaving that 
24-karat gem of sap- 
phire water which is 
Clear Lake. A week-end spent there 
at Buckingham Park marked the high 
spot in our Pacific Coasting this past 
month. Usually such a trip is made 
in our “roamin’ chariot” but this time 
we took the air ferry from Pier 5 here 
in San Francisco, and just one hour 
later we were scooting through the 
still waters of the lake behind a chug- 
ging motor boat, looking off at green 
wooded shores. We like Clear Lake! 
There’s something about its quiet 
waters and soft sunshine that makes 
for restful week-ends and happy vaca- 
tions. We liked the flying, too, even 
though apt lines such as, “Thoughts, 
not hours, are the measures of time,” 
did keep circulating under our panama. 








Speaking of flying, eighty years 
ago it took twenty-four days to 
send a letter or package from 
New York to the Pacific by the 
fastest means of transporta- 
tion; now the trip is made by 
air in twenty-four hours. As 
in the days of the Pony Ex- 
press, however, the burrowing 
badger is still a menace to the 





Flower Show 


M ONTHS of patient planning— 
Turning soil and sod, 

Planting, digging, weeding, 

Root and seed and pod— 

Summer paints with magic 

Acres, row on row— 

Then—a fragrant rainbow 

For the Flower Show! 
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drive, the tourist will 
find attractive cabin- 
camping accommoda- 
tions at Yakima Park 
on the northeastern 
slope of the Mountain. 


So far this year we 
have visited twenty- 
three of the many 
flower festivals and 
fiestas held in various 











air mail carrier. In certain Wyoming 
landing fields, war has been made on 
these animals that dig holes and thus 
offer serious hazard to airplanes. 


It keeps us busy these days bringing 
our road maps up to date. This 
month it seems that we must make 
some scribbles around Mt. Lassen, for 
on July 24th the new 30-mile highway 
circling the base of Lassen Peak will 
be officially dedicated and opened to 
general travel. With the completion 
of this highway system into and 
through the park, another major 
scenic and vacation attraction is 
given to the West. A northern road 
to romance to be opened this summer 
or early fall is the new Naches High- 
way, from Yakima into Rainier Na- 
tional Park. On this eighty-mile 


Vosges 





parts of the West. 
We cannot describe 
them all here but the photograph 
shown on this page, taken at the 
Crockett Spring Flower Show is repre- 
sentative. Most of you know Crockett 
as the Sugar Town, or the little city 
nestled at the end of Carquinez Bridge 
but it is much more than that. Crock- 
ett is one big flower garden, the first 
seeds of beauty being sowed by the 
C. and H. Sugar Company. This en- 
terprising western firm employs a reg- 
ular staff of gardeners, not only to 
beautify the ose grounds but to 
advise and help in landscaping the 
homes of its many employees. We 
report this not as advertising for the 
sugar company, not as publicity for 
Crockett, but as an example of what 
the big industries can 
do and are doing to 

bring more beauty to k' GA 
our western cities. , . 
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HEN Captain George Van- 

couver Ta Royal English 
Navy sailed down the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca and dropped anchor before 
what is now Port Townsend, on the 
Olympic Peninsula, he found Indian 
heads with terror-glazed eyes top- 
ping rudely carved poles driven into 
the beach. 

It was rather an ugly reception 
committee to meet the famous ex- 
plorer who was to discover Puget Sound, but in those 
days the Clallams and the Makahs and the Quil-e-eutes 
and other tribes of the Olympic Peninsula knew nothing 
of being good Rotarians. When visiting members of these 
tribes set foot within their neighbors’ bailiwick, instead 
of holding a love feast, they sliced off one another’s 
heads in a most unsociable manner and set them atop 
of tall poles to frighten other tribesmen from invading 
their territory. 

It was decidedly unpleasant, especially for the visiting 
tribesmen who lost their heads. Captain Vancouver, 
however, recorded the discovery in his journals as an 
old Indian custom and sailed on to explore the laby- 
rinthian channels of Puget Sound. 

That was in 1792. Today this great peninsula is 
almost as deep a wilderness as it was when the captain 
first explored its shores. The Indians, however, no longer 
chop off one another’s heads. Instead, they have expen- 
sive motor cars and appendicitis, and the peninsula’s pine 
jungles have been made accessible to motors in the mag- 
nificent Olympic Highway that opens this mountain 
wonderland from Puget Sound to the Pacific. It is one 


the dusk 
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A T night when stars peer through 


And hang their lanterns high 
The only things that seem worth while 
Are trees against the sky. 





Vacation 


Text by Margaret Bean 


of the most spectacular forest highways in the world. 
And should you venture into this last frontier’s land 
of the great Northwest by motor and by pack train, 
and lazy up and down its length of a summer, stop- 
ping here and there in resorts on its mountain lakes 
or at camps deep within its pine forests, you would 
return not only the next summer but maybe the next 
and the next. Its allurement is fatal, for it combines 
the joys of mountain, lake and seashore. 


} case your geography has sunk in too deep for any 
practical purpose, I might tell you that the Olym- 
pic Peninsula is the rugged stretch of land that lies 
between the Pacific and Puget Sound in the north- 
western corner of the state of Washington and thus 
of the United States. Vancouver Island, with its bit 
of old England tucked away in the fascinating little 
city of Victoria, lies just across the Straits of Juan 
de Fuca. 

And how do you get there? It is so simple: go to 
Seattle and motor through Tacoma and Olympia and 
thence up Hood Canal or shorten 
the trip with ferry cut-off, if you 
wish. Or, starting again from Seattle, 
take a ferry to Port Ludlow and mo- 
tor over still other perfect roads that 
will bring you to the Olympic High- 
way. If you are without a motor, 
you might take a comfortable Sound 
steamer to Port Townsend where 
you can hire a car and thus venture 
upon the highway. Or if you would 
make a motor pilgrimage to the 
south side of the peninsula, you can 
drive to Aberdeen and thus find your way into Lake 
Quinault and the chalet country. 

It takes but a few dollars to reach the peninsula from 
Seattle and requires but a few hours, yet there you enter 
a wilderness much of which has never been explored 
by man. 

Most of Puget Sound lies within the ragged shadow 
of the Olympics, the snow-capped range that protrudes 
along the peninsula like the jagged backbone of some 
pre-historic monster. Captain Meares first named the 
Olympics. He was the swaggering English freebooter of 
the 1780’s who traded old Chief Maquinna of Vancouver 
Island a couple of horse pistols for a bit of land at the 
Indian village of Nootka. The Spaniards also claimed 
Nootka and stirred up a mighty fuss that subsequently 
almost precipitated a war between England and Spain. 

As the swaggering captain explored the rugged coast, 
sailing this way and that way into its myriad bays and 
inlets, he saw a great double-pronged peak shoved into 
the blue horizon by this undulating range of peninsula 
mountains and straightway called it Mt. Olympus. It 
was a wise choice. In its snow-capped glory, this 
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The Olympic Peninsula - 
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—Another Lesson In 


Geography 
Verse by Cristel Hastings 


mountain with its hanging glaciers looks like a place 
where the gods might drink ambrosia and gamble 
with the fates of mortals. 

I have an idea that Captain Meares must have first 
chanced upon the vision of the Olympics just at sun- 
set time, because I know what the setting sun can 
do to the Olympics. You may have seen a great many 

-sunsets in your time, possibly you are even a sunset 
hunter, but you have never beheld the sun spread the 
twilight sky with its greatest glory until you have 
watched it slip behind the snow-crusted Olympics on 
Puget Sound. They stand out against the color- 
streaked sky like a stage setting of ragged cardboard, 
a luminous peacock blue, their edges fringed with 
misty pinks—the sort of gorgeous sight that makes 
you hold your breath. And when the sinking sun in 
one final gesture sweeps the sky with royal purples 
and pumpkin yellows and all the little colors in be- 
tween, it is easy to imagine Mt. Olympus as the 
Main Street of the gods. Undoubtedly, Meares knew 
what he was about. And so up into this land of sun- 
set glory you go—not quite up to 
the peaks of the Olympics, of course, 
for they are too impregnable in for- 
est fastness and crag-faced pinnacles 
to bear exploration, unless you are 
one of the passionate mountain pil- 
grims who will bear any hardship 
and danger to ascend the world’s 
mighty peaks. Under their shad- 
ows, however, you can make plenti- 
ful exploration into multitudinous 
trails by pack train that will lift you 
high enough into the forest wonders. 

The limpid blue lakes along the highway, fed from 
mountain streams, lie crystal clear and filled with silver 
scaled trout. If you are not a fisherman, you need have 
no worry; an ordinary worm will do as much for you as 
for a real fisherman—or shouldn’t you use worms? I am 
no fisherman. At any rate, with a bright fly or a con- 
scientious worm you can pull out gorgeous trout, from 
one to fit neatly into a frying pan, by way of a good 
breakfast, to 23-pounders, fit for a banquet. 


YT HERE is beautiful Lake Crescent, for instance, a 
crystal crescent, dropped deep into the mountains— 
sometimes emerald green, sometimes topaz blue, some- 
times, at sunset, opaline, a mountain mecca for attractive 
resorts. There are some with running hot and cold water 
and table cloths and silver and plentiful service; and 
others with the sort of running water you run and get 
and where a pine board serves as the banquet table. These 
tesorts are varied to serve any type of citizen—those in 
search of traveling comforts and those satisfied with 
primitive needs. 

In the mountains which you can explore with compe- 


ing— 





D O you feel the mountains reach- 


Reaching for you, heart and soul— 
’Til you start out, pack and pinto, 
Where the notched horizons roll? 
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tent guides, you can pack up Deer 
Park Trails to Deer Park Meadows 
and the Blue Mountain region. Or 
up Morse Creek Trail to Hurricane 
Ridge. Or up Aurora Trail, 5000 
feet up to mountain meadows on 
North Fork Soleduck Divide. Or up 
Canyon Creek-Hoh Trail to the mar- 
velous Seven Lakes Basin where a 
gorgeous view can be had of the 
north side of Mt. Olympus—en- 
chanted trails that will lead you into an Arabian Nights 
of mountain wonders. 

As you follow these trails, you may see great herds ot 
Roosevelt elk, sometimes 200 in a band, grazing in alpine 
valleys. Black bears are yours if you can shoot straight, 
and mountain goats and deer and lynx and timber 
wolves—it is a game hunter’s paradise. 

But if you are bent on motor pleasure and merely want 
to sit and look, you might begin your trip at Port 
Townsend on the eastern tip of the peninsula. It is a 
sleepy old town that was supposed to be the Seattle of 
the Pacific coast. That was in 1889 when the Northern 
Pacific was building and Port Townsend hoped to become 
the western terminus of the country’s first great northern 
transcontinental. Today it has the picturesque quaint- 
ness of an old seaport town—here comes first news of 
ships from down the sea, about to enter the treacherous 
Straits of Juan de Fuca and here come many fishermen 
with their cargoes of silver fish, lifted from Puget Sound’s 
deep waters. You will find them and their ships strung 
along the waterfront—the fishermen rubber clad to their 
hips in great boots, mending their nets; and their ships— 
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is fast disappearing. 

But to leave old Townsend 
—you turn your motor hood 
toward the Pacific and there plunge into a highway that 
cuts through primeval forest. Deep forest, but still it 
gives you fascinating glimpses of the blue sea through 
the giant Douglas firs or plume-draped cedars or feathery 
hemlock as your balloon tires carry you on toward Port 
Angeles. Here is a progressive little town whose activities 
hover about great paper mills. It, too, is a seaport town 
with the most comfortable of modern hotels. 

From Port Angeles on you should put down the top 
of your car, if it 1s that sort of a car, for on this stretch 
of highway you motor through one of the most gorgeous 
primeval forests of the world. Here nature was profligate 
—Douglas firs lift their great black trunks to a height 
of 300 feet, thousands of them, seeking to brush the blue 
heavens with their green needled tops. These giants are 
so majestic that you will stop your car and get out to 
pay them homage. If there are seven persons in your 
car, it will take the seven to make a ring-around-the-rosy 
about one great trunk. And somewhere along in this 
forest, near Cedarville, you will discover the first post 
office of Clallam county, a room 14 feet square built 
within the stump of a mighty cedar. 

Out of this forest you run upon Lake Crescent, still 
and blue, deep below you. The road winds to its shores 


Here is the Olympic Penins 








you can quietly get rid of 
your aches in these warm 
pools of spring water. 

But this is not the end of your trip. It culminates 
in a mighty finale. The Douglas firs and the cedars and 
the hemlocks have had you buried in deep greenery most 
of this trip down the highway, but when you near the 
end of the highway you hear a distant roar. Maybe you 
stop and listen—then you know it is the roar of the 
ocean, the Pacific Ocean. From out of nature’s most 
prolific forest you emerge upon the seashore at La Push 
and behold another bit of handiwork upon which the 
Lord can pride himself—the mighty Pacific. 


ula, with highways marked 


‘THs craggy bit of coast from La Push north to the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca is known as the Grave Yard 
of the Pacific. And it is. Great pinnacles of rock form 
a treacherous rampart along the shore, the Quil-e-eute 
Needles, for instance, that poke their sharp pinnacles 
seventy feet above the sea. And when “the wind she 
blow,” as she will along this coast (Tatoosh, government 
lighthouse at the entrance to the Straits, has recorded 
winds at 92 miles an hour) then big ships and little ships 
crumple up in heavy seas and flounder on the rocks. 
As you watch the great breakers crash upon the beach 
you are likely to see some old Indian woman, twisted 
and bent under the load of her years, but still packing 
the family drift wood in a burden 
basket suspended from her head 
Another old Indian custom—letting 
the women do the work. 
Looking off to sea, China lies 
straight ahead. But that is another 
trip and one not for balloon tires 


®@ 


Olympic Trail 
Somerimes it climbs a purple 


pe 
And peers into the skies— 
Sometimes it runs a canyon’s length 
Where a white river lies. 


A sapphire lake it has been known 

To follow for a day, 

And when dusk came a star hung 
high 

To light the winding way. 
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Par Y habitat of 
fairies, 

Iridescent in the sun, 
Tossed up with the 
sand and pebbles 
Where the tides of 


oceans run. 
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On Our Western Beaches 


HE gathering of shells must be 


one of the oldest of pastimes. 
Always, wherever tides have cast up 
their treasures, people have gathered 
shells. There is a fascination about 
it that appeals to young and old alike. 
It is a game that any number can play 
together. It can be a simple pastime, 
or a hobby to lead one far into study 
and adventure. 

We have watched the shell gath- 
erers up and down the beaches, and 
have Hs stopped to talk to them, 
but none of whom we have inquired 
have known the names or habits of 
the little creatures that made the 
shells. So we decided that if we 
wanted to know anything about them 
we would have to find out for our- 
selves, and betook ourselves to the 
nearest library to get what books we 
could on the subject. 

We had been finding shells that 
made perfect dishes for a doll’s tea 
party—cups and saucers, bowls, and 
plates. Now we know they are limpet 
shells, and that there are limpets 
everywhere. They are the tent 
dwellers of the sea. All their shells 
are tent-like in shape, and are usually 
dark and coarse on the outside, but, 
turn them over and you have bowls 
with interesting variety in their 
decoration. 

There is the cup-and-saucer limpet 
with its tiny fluted cup set against 
the side of the bowl. (See illustration 
of this and other shells on the next 
page.) The children adore them, and 
hunt for the prettiest fluted cup. 
They come in black, amber, and 
white. 

The owl-shell is bluish inside with 
a brown horned owl in the bottom of 
the bowl. The horse-shoe limpet has 
a white or brown band like a horse- 
shoe decorating the edge of the bowl. 
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These markings are made by the 
muscle attachments and are called 
“muscle scars.” 

The key-hole limpet has a hole at 
the apex of its tent. We think this 
limpet has more curiosity about what 
is going on in the world, and so has 
made a hole in its shell to peek 
through. Of course the owl likes the 
dark, and one Miss Limpet is satisfied 
to sit and drink her tea while the 
show goes by; the horse-shoe just 
trusts to luck and doesn’t care what 
happens, but the key-hole limpet 
wants to see what is going on! 

These shells vary in size from tiny 
ones, that fit over one’s little finger, 
to the giant key-hole shell that is as 
long as four inches. This shell is pure 
white, at least in the dead specimens, 
and is marked with many radiating 
fine ribs checked by concentric ridges. 


"THE slipper shell is related to the 
limpets. It looks more like a jolly 
boat than a slipper, with its rounding 
bottom and seat in one end on which 
a fairy may sit. Perhaps a fairy can 
wear these shells for slippers, too, but 
the children call them “‘boats.” The 
shells are usually tan on the outside 
with a brown seat, or brown with a 
white seat. The fascination in finding 
them lies in the gracefulness of their 
shape and the things one can imagine 
about them. There is one thing about 
the little animal that lives in this 
shell that isn’t so nice—it is very lazy. 
It makes some other shell carry it 
around on its back. If it can’t find a 
shell outside the family to carry it 
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about it climbs into the lap of another 
slipper shell. Sometimes as many as 
eight will be attached to each other 
in a chain, and one wonders who is 
carrying whom! 

We must not overlook the clam 
family. To be sure they are very 
common, but one of the prettiest 
shells we find on our western coast 
is the sunset shell, and it is a clam. 
Parallel to the edge of the shell are 
bands of lavender and yellow crossed 
by rays of rose radiating from the 
peak to the margin. The ligament of 
the hinge is external, and very con- 
spicuous. 


HEN there is the short razor 

clam. These long narrow shells 
are so white and fragile that we had 
misnamed them angel wings. This is 
a southern species. It is said to be 
a favorite tidbit of wild ducks, and 
that the quacking of a flock of ducks 
will sometimes reveal the place to dig 
for the clams. 

The moon shell is ashen clouded 
with brown inside and out, and as 
the dead shell is soon waveworn and 
disintegrated so that it is hard to find 
a perfect specimen. It is called the 
“Mollusk butcher.” By means of a 
long foot it ploughs through the sand; 
when it reaches an unfortunate clam 
a flint-like drill which it carries in its 
mouth (its mouth is in its foot) is 
brought into action. It makes a neat 
round hole in the clam shell and 
through it sucks out the savory meat. 
Somehow we do not like the moon 
shell—and we are rather ashamed to 
admit that we ourselves like clams, 
and have a way of getting them out 
of their shells. 

The top shells are an entirely dif- 
ferent kind of formation. They, with 
the pearl oysters and a few other 








Sketches of shells 
arereproduced here 
about one-eighth 
larger than actual 
size, for ease in 
studying markings 
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shells, are the pearl makers of the 
world. They are very interesting and 
pretty with their lining of mother-of- 
pearl. Turn the shell in the sunlight 
and you will get a glimpse of rainbow 
tints. This is not due to dyes, but 
to thin layers of shell overlapping 
like shingles, the ends of the shingles 
shivering the beams of sunshine into 
their primary colors. The little ani- 
mals that live in these shells are 
classed as vegetarians, and we like 
them better than we do the moon 
shells. 

The horn shells which are common 
on the California coast are often mis- 
taken for land shells because they are 
seen lying on the mud after the tide 
has gone out, with no anxiety to get 
back into the water. Apparently they 
like the fresh air. The dead ones are 
often attached to seaweed washed 
ashore by the tides. In fact, when we 
see a bit of seaweed or kelp we expect 
to find shells clinging to it. 

Of all the shells found on the 
beaches the pectens, or scallops, seem 
to be the ones most sought after. 
These bright colored and finely sculp- 
tured shells have always been a favor- 
ite. In historical ornament they vie 
with the famous acanthus leaf, and 
in literature they are the cockle shells 
of Mother Goose rhymes. There are 
two hundred species of them and their 
distribution is worldwide. 

The scallops, and some of their near 
relatives, are the only bivalves in the 
ocean that can propel themselves 
through the water. They do this by 
opening their shells and snapping 
them together. A family of them 
swimming through the water must 
make a gay and chatty sound, and we 
have come to think of them as the 
“gay” scallop family. 

On some beaches they are known as 
the “dancing scallops’ where hun- 








Treasures 


dreds of them, no larger than a dime, 
can be seen “flitting through the 
shallows on a bright summer day.” 
We are sorry they do not dance on 
our beach, but we find their gayly 
painted shells and we read, “‘No crea- 
ture that lives in the vasty deep can 
be prettier than these—full of life, 
and grace, and motion, sometimes 
trailing behind them plumes of sea- 
weed.” 

The scallops are an old distin- 
guished family, having figured in 
romance and history since the time 
of the First Crusade. They abound 
on the coast of Palestine. One of the 
first crusaders picked up a pretty 
shell and stuck it in his hat; from then 
on it became a symbol, and proud 
families still bear it in their armorial 
crest. No other mollusk enjoys such 
distinction. 


ALTHOUGH a family with a wan- 
derlust, and very much on the go, 
if a scallop wants to anchor itself for 
a time there is a tiny notch near the 
hinge through which it can let down 
an anchor. It spins its anchor very 
much as a spider spins its web, out 
of a glutinous substance that hardens 
in the water. Thus they tether them- 
selves to an object on the bottom of 
the sea. Can’t you see them swaying 
back and forth in the current of the 
water, like gay flowers on a stalk? 
But they don’t stay tethered long. 
Casting away their anchors they are 
off again to see what they can see. 
Like most old, distinguished fam- 
ilies, this one has a “black sheep.” 
It is called the purple-hinged scallop. 
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of the Sea 





Thescallop family has tried tocastit off, 
and one man has been kind enough to 
put it in another family. Beginning life 
as a very pretty, active scallop it de- 
cides to settle down, and attaches 
itself permanently to an abalone shell 
or some other object. Perhaps it 
thinks it will play safe, but in doing 
so it loses all its charm. We find them 
on the beach, and, but for the perfect 
little shell at the hinge we would 
never associate them with the scal- 
lops. The symmetrical markings run 
all askew. A striking characteristic 
of this shell is the deep purple stain 
inside the hinge. This spot appears 
when the free life ends, and deepens 
with age. Only two living specimens 
are known, and one of them is ours. 

We can imagine how the other 
scallops, in their travels to and fro, 
have to make excuses for the “‘black 
sheep” who settled down! 

Have you a wanderlust that some- 
times needs justifying? Then remem- 
ber the purple-hinged scallop. 


ANOTHER strange inhabitant of 
our western shores is the sea 
urchin—a queer little fellow about the 
size of a chestnut burr, looking like a 
tiny green porcupine covered with 
long spines. These sharp spines pro- 
tect Mr. Sea Urchin from his smaller 
enemies but when he goes to sleep he 
must hide under sea weed or stones so 
that he will not be devoured by crabs 
or large fish. When the spines drop 
off, the shell that remains looks like a 
lovely little jewel box, for each spine 
leaves a round bump to decorate the 
shell. Sand dollars are flat sea urchins 
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which when dried look more S| 
like a little flat cookie four i A 


inches (or less) across. Per- 
haps you will see one on 
your next visit to the shore. 
Then there are the tooth 
shells—hard to find but very 
interesting, looking exactly 
like a tusk or tooth about an 
inch long. These tooth shells 
live in deep water and you 
will not find them unless the 
waves happen to toss one up 
for you. The Indians drilled 
holes through tooth shells 
and strung them for neck- 
laces. These three shells are 
notillustratedon these pages, 
but are easily identified. 


OLLECTING and iden- 
tifying the common 
shells of our western beaches 
is great fun but much more 
interesting if the collecting 
is done with some definite 
object in mind. The home 
aquarium offers much en- 
tertainment. To make an 
aquarium select a_ tank, 
glass jar or bowl, cover the 
bottom with clean sand, arrange a few 
shells on the sand and put in bits of 
sea weed. Fill the tank with clean sea 
water and when the plants are grow- 
ing healthily, add the animals. Bar- 
nacles, small mussels, sea anemones, 
and snails have been recommended as 
living peaceably together. By experi- 
menting even the small child will find 
joy in collecting and housing his 
treasures of the sea. 
A book recommended 
for further study of 
shells is “Along the 
Shore” by Eva L. 
Butler. (John Day 
Co., Price $1.25). 





I wonder why the roar of waves 
Is always heard in shells— 
Perhaps they're happy secrets 
A mermaid never tells! 
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In The Shadow of Oaks 


Designed by Bit 





HE architectural 

achievements repro- 
duced on this page are in- 
teresting examples of the 
attractive homes to be 
seen along all of our Pa- 
cific highways. The 
houses presented here are 
the work of Mr. Birge 
Clark, Palo Alto archi- 
tect, and offer fascinating 
patterns of light and shad- 
ows which are a definite 
part of the beauty of 
white walls and tiled roofs 
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N the home of Charles G. and Kathleen 

Norris, pictured above, the architect has 
achieved romance and mystery, primary 
attributes of a good house. Particularly 
pleasing is the arched doorway (details of 
which appear in the photograph below) 
around which are appropriate groupings of 
pottery, palms and plantings sharply sil- 
houetted against the chaste wall. A wrought 
iron wall sconce carries out the decorative 
note of grilled gates and recessed windows 











WROUGHT iron, the 

lace and embroidery of 
Spanish architecture, ap- 
pears in exquisite detail in 
the photograph above—a 
photograph which reveals 
in part the beauty and 
charm of the Ernest Ingold 

home in Hillsborough 
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‘s Along El Camino Real 





by Birge Clark, Architect 





al N the patio at right (one 
-0- more view of the Norris 
n- home) the architect has 
he again shown his hand as well 
be as his understanding of hu- 
a- man qualities in architec- 
he ture. The wooden balcony 
re connecting the upstairs 
ge rooms is of oak adzed to ir- 
ii- regular surface and stained 
ng to affect age while the stair- 
d- way is of red tile with multi- 
te colored decorations in the 
of risers. Pots of flowers carry 
fs the garden to the roof 








HERE is a fine relation between leaded small-paned 
windows and textured plaster in the little English 
house at left—the home of C. A. White, Los Altos 








T was for Dr. Harry Rey- 

nolds of Palo Alto that 
Mr. Clark designed the 
charming music studio at 
right. Note the quaint cats 
on the ridge, the stepping 
stones and the shingled roof 
laid with drop thatch effect 
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HE Bird of Paradise, or Strelitzia reginae, is a native 

of South Africa. It is a relative of the banana and 
being rich in honey is very attractive to birds. In its 
native state it grows wild along streams, but the supply 
is rapidly becoming exhausted and there are a 
more specimens of this plant to be found in Southern 
California today than in all the rest of the world. 

A large specimen of Strelitzia reginae is extremely valu- 
able and higly prized by all gardeners. The one in our 
garden is of the tall variety being now nine years old, 
and at this writing (Christmas time), is a mass of brilliant 
blooms. The blossoms are a vivid orange and blue, and 
the unopened buds are equally gorgeous in their colorings 
of mauve, pink, red and green, the color extending for 
some distance down the stem. The plant, not a seedling, 
however, does not bloom until the third year after plant- 
ing, but each year thereafter it sends out more buds, and 
at this time our plant has between twenty-five and thirty 
buds and blossoms. The stem of the tallest bloom 
measures sixty-two inches, and the length of the blossom 
itself is eight inches. 

When ready, it literally bursts into bloom. We have 
spent hours waiting for the first set of petals to unfold, 
only to find that one and even two buds have popped 
open while our attention has been momentarily di- 
verted. This phenomenon is of never failing interest 
to our young guests who make a game of “‘trying to 
catch it blossom.” Our cats and dogs, too, seem fas- 
cinated by the first appearance of a blossom, thinking, 
no doubt, that some strange bird has alighted on our 
lawn, and more often than not the first blossom meets 
a violent death at their paws. 

Contrary to common belief the Bird of Paradise 
does not grow from a bulb. The roots resemble nothing 
so much as a large white radish, rather clear and 
watery looking. They grow toa great length, however, 
and we have found them extending out as far as fifteen 
feet and do not know how much farther they may go. 
They require lots of water and each season a good 
feeding of plant food or well-rotted manure. Our plant 
has had one application of a small amount of nitrate 
of soda, but one must be very careful with this. 

The plant is apparently quite hardy and has not 
been affected by such frosts as we have here. It may 
easily be divided by separating the crowns, and we 
believe the best method is as follows: Dig out around 
the plant toa depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, bind- 
ing each crown together \ 
with strips of burlap as 
best one can. With a large 
sharp chisel cut carefully 
through the roots remov- 
ing one crown at a time. 
After the outside crowns 
have all been removed, 
there probably will not be 
enough roots left for some 
of the middle crowns and 
there will be some loss. Do 
not bother about the small 
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A Flower for Southern California 


“Bird of Paradise” 


by Vernon N. Nidever, Carpinteria, California 


feeder roots as they will die back 
anyway, but dipping the cut sur- 
faces of the large roots in pow. 
dered charcoal will help to keep 
them from rotting. Do not reset 
a plant in the same hole; even if 
removing only a part of the old 
plant it is better to set it in a new 
location. A transplanted crown 
should bloom in three years from 
planting. 

The blossoms do not produce 
seeds unless properly pollenized and this must be done 
by hand. The blue section of the flower is divided in 
two and sometimes three little tongues at the point; the 
pollen is hidden beneath a fold and must be scraped out 
with a toothpick and placed between these tongues which 
you must separate for the purpose. If pollenization is 
successful each blossom may produce from three to five 
seed pods, each of which may contain as many as forty 
seeds. Handsome shiny black fellows with brilliant 
orange topknots, being about the size of a sweet pea seed. 


"THESE pods are left undisturbed on the plant to dry, 
but they must be kept covered with a cheese cloth 
bag to "igs them from the birds, mocking birds being 
especially fond of them. Then too, unless covered the 
seeds may be lost, as when the pod becomes dry enough 
it bursts open and the seeds fly in every direction. We 
cannot expect that each “pollenization operation”’ will 
be successful; sometimes not a single seed pod will 
mature. 

It is best to wait until summer to divide a plant, as 
there is less chance of the roots rotting; and we believe 
it is best to plant the seeds in early spring. Put the seeds 
in a glass of water to soak for (Continued on page 57 
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[ TS petals blue confetti of the skies, 
Delphinium is like a sapphire gem— 

And well God must have loved its azure tints 
To string them, like blue beads, along one stem! 


O become a specialist with most of the great modern 
flowers such as roses, peonies, irises, daffodils and 
gladiolus, a considerable initial expenditure is necessary 
for in all these, thousands of seedlings have been raised, 
and from them a comparatively small number saved by 
growers, who name them and increase them by vegetative 
processes which maintain them true to form. In England 
the perennial larkspur, or delphinium, has long since 
arrived at that state, and even in America a few named 
varieties are now being offered, but it is still quite true 
to say that here most amateurs raise their delphiniums 
from seed and that delphinium enthusiasts buy the very 
best seed they can get, almost regardless of cost, and in 
due time some of them develop their own strains by 
saving their own seed from selected plants of their own 
growing. 
This makes the recruiting of delphinium devotees a 
comparatively easy and inexpensive matter, for excellent 


» mixed seed can be had at as low as fifty cents a packet, 


and five dollars spent on seed saved from particularly 
‘fine or named varieties will get anyone with the usual 
/small garden well on the way to a crowded garden of 
first class delphiniums. But to get really good results 
‘the plants must also have first class culture, that is, 
| good, deeply dug and fertilized soil and reasonable culti- 
| vation, and watering through the summer. 
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Selection of Seed 


NATURALLY, then, the question of what seed to 
get is the first important one. I believe we can 
grow as fine delphiniums on the Pacific coast as in 
England, but we have been at it a relatively short 
time, so that the most famous strains of seed, those 
which gave many of our American growers their start, 
originated in England and are generally associated 
with the names of Blackmore and Langdon, of Bath, 
and Watkin Samuel, of Wrexham. The former is the 
basis of many fine American strains of high quality; 
it excels in large yet graceful, well-proportioned 
spikes, with many single and double pale blues, pure 
blues, and blue-and-mauves, generally emphasizing 
the lighter shades. Millicent Blackmore is a fine 
example of their best type. The Wrexham strain, of 
more recent development and such huge spikes that 
it is often called the hollyhock larkspur, is usually 
much more massive and coarse in growth and has as 
a whole been dominated by dark colors. Its foliage 
is soft and heavy and seems more affected by mildew 
in areas of cold foggy summer weather than the more 
slender growers, with their harder foliage. Of course 
in the hands of American specialists both these have 
been somewhat changed, and we are also getting 
native strains developed with little reference to these 
two great influences in delphinium breeding. 


Planting of Seed 


"THE seed germinates best when fresh, and, as the 
main American crop is ready in late July, the best 
time to sow is from August to October, or, if you prefer 
to wait until spring, in February or March. Seed can 
be sown in seed-boxes or in frames, but in either case it 
should be in a prepared soil made up preferably of one- 
third good garden loam, one-third peat, and one-third 
sand, all well mixed and passed through a quarter-inch 
sieve. Some growers incorporate a small quantity of bone 
meal, but others prefer to add no fertilizer. After the 
soil has been well leveled and firmed, shallow drills are 
made a couple of inches apart and the same fine soil 
mixture spread over the seeds so that they are just 
covered. If preferred, seed can simply be scattered and 
covered, but having them in rows facilitates weeding 
and transplanting. 

Fresh seed that is sown in the fall takes about ten 
days to appear, and until it does the soil should be kept 
shaded with burlap or papers and not allowed to dry out. 
As soon as germination begins keep the surface moist 
and allow more light, replacing the earlier cover with a 
lath shade. Transplant a couple (Continued on page 20 
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How to 
Make This 


Garden 
Seat 





(See drawings on opposite page) 


ONE will need for the forms the 

following lumber. piece, 
2” x 4”, 10 feet in length is to be 
used for the sides and ends of the 
slab. Nothing smaller is advisable 
as there is considerable weight in 


the wet concrete. The floor for this - 


part of the form can be made of 
1” x 4” flooring. About 34 lineal 
feet of this will be needed as it is 
also used for the support forms. The 
flooring comes tongued and grooved 
and, as it does not allow the wet 
concrete to run through the cracks, 
it will help to give the concrete a 
smooth surface. In addition to this 
you will need 20 lineal feet of 34” 
quarter-round, and a 1” x 4” board 
6 feet long. 

The first step is to construct the 
form for the slab, (top of the seat), 
the details of which are shown in 
the second drawing on opposite 
page. The sides are made of the 
2” x 4” material and the bottom is 
of flooring. Build to the dimensions 
as indicated and do not use more 
than two nails to each nailing space 
as, if more are used, it will be diffi- 
cult to remove when the bench is 
finished. The quarter-round should 
be placed as indicated, and forms 
the recession as shown in the draw- 
ing of the completed bench above. 
A small nail at each end of the 
pieces of quarter-round will be 
_—e as there is no weight upon it, 
and the more easily it 1s removed, 
the better. Leave the openings for 
the supports as shown, making 
them 4” in width. 

The forms for the two supports 
are built exactly alike out of flooring 
with the 1” x 4” board used for the 
ends, and should be built to con- 
form to the openings in the slab 
form. Place the quarter-round as 
indicated and be careful not to use 
any more nails than necessary. 
When the forms are removed, if 
there are too many nails, the corners 
of the concrete may be broken. 

Having completed the form work 
the next step is to dig two holes 
each about three inches deep where 
the supports are to rest. They 
should be approximately the size 
of the supports. This will allow the 
concrete of the supports to be placed 
in the ground a bit and make the 
bench solid in its position. Place 
these two forms and set the slab on 
top. It will not be necessary to nail 
the top to the supports as the weight 
will hold it. Be sure the slab-form 


is level and that the supports are 
plumb. 

The forms are now ready for the 
concrete. A sack of cement, about 
four buckets each of sand and fine 
gravel, and two or three pieces of 
scrap iron which should be a few 
inches shorter than the seat, con- 
stitute the necessary materials. If 
you wish to build a mixing box, a 
sketch is at bottom of opposite 
page. This may be made about 
three feet square of odds and ends 
of lumber. However, for this 
amount of concrete, it is not really 
necessary as the mixing can be done 
in a bucket with the aid of a heavy 
garden trowel. 


M IX the concrete for the supports 

in the following porportions; 
one of cement, two of sand, and four 
of gravel. Mix these together thor- 
oughly while dry, and apply only 
enough water to make the mixture 
about the consistency of thick 
cream. Pour this mixture in the 
support forms to a height of about 
four inches and, before it has a 
chance to set, run a knife blade up 
and down between the surface of 
the concrete and the form. This will 
cause the cement to appear at the 
surface next to the form and make 
the surface smooth. 

Keep adding concrete until the 
top has been reached, then fill in the 
bottom inch of the slab with the 
same mixture leaving a space of 
about two inches around the quar- 
ter-round. This space should be 
filled with a mixture of one part 
cement to two parts of sand and the 
mixture should have more water 
added than the first so that it will 
flow into position. Another method 
for finishing this portion is to have 
the mixture = me dry and firmly 
press it into place but, for an ama- 
teur, the first method is perhaps the 
easier. Before placing any more 
concrete, put in the pieces of iron 
lengthwise with the seat. This iron 
will provide the strength through 
the center of the bench and prevent 
it from cracking when used. In the 
same manner as before, continue 
pouring concrete until within a half- 
inch of the top and then use the 
second mixture for the surface. 
Smooth as evenly as possible with 
a cement trowel or a flattened gar- 
den trowel and your labors are over. 
Do not attempt to remove the forms 
for at least a week.—H. M. Flemming. 
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of inches apart into beds or boxes of 
similarly prepared soil when the seed- 
lings have made enough growth to 
show two or three true leaves. More 
bonemeal is generally used in this 
later planting, as the young plants 
need more food. From these flats or 
beds the small plants can go direct to 
their flowering places in early spring, 
but the bed needs better preparation 
than it generally receives. 


General Culture 


Without doubt good culture, pri- 
marily deep and thorough preparation 
of the soil, have more to do with get- 
ting really fine delphiniums year after 
year than is the case with some per- 
ennials more tolerant to mediocre 
conditions, such as the tall bearded 
irises. The perennial larkspur craves 
a deeply dug soil—two feet deep is not 
too much, though it means a double 
digging or trenching; it likes a well 
aerated soil, and one well enriched 
with old manure or with bonemeal or 
both, and it enjoys considerable lime. 
Of course it can get along with less, 
but these are its very evident prefer- 
ences. Put out the young plants 
about two feet apart and make such 
arrangements that they can be given 
thorough watering at intervals while 
they are developing each crop of flow- 
ers. An outstanding feature with 
delphiniums is the fact that a thrifty 
plant well located will often produce 
three crops of flowers if you aid it by 
cutting off the old flower spikes after 
blooming, and fertilize and water 
well. Rapidly growing plants with 
two or more flowering periods cannot 
go on without water, and if they 
remain undisturbed for more than a 
couple of years bonemeal or plant 
food should be hoed in around each 
plant at some distance from the 
crown. 

Staking is less important in our 
comparatively dry Pacific coast sum- 
mers, but where heavy rains are to be 
expected it is often necessary to stake 


very tall varieties, though it is cer-_ 


tainly better to develop strains which 
are compact and strong enough not 
to need it. In general the amateur 
prefers to let his delphiniums bloom 
as they will, but the specialist often 
thins out the growths to get those 
extra-large spikes with which to con- 
found the average grower when he 
visits flower shows. 

Having started with selected seed, 
the amateur often finds some very 
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off with a hose, and then with a sharp 
knife divide it so that éach piece has 
a crown and some good roots; replant 
at once, of course. This is best done 
in California in fall, but in colder 
climates very early spring is often 

referred. It can also be propagated 
* cuttings of the new growth taken 
off with a heel of the crown, but this 
rarely proves easy enough for the 
average amateur. Many amateurs 
like to develop their own strains by 
saving seed from the very best spike 
in the garden, and to get the pleasure 
of watching the improvement possible 
by selection alone. It is quite true 
that the only way to reproduce a va- 
riety without variations is by division 
or cuttings, but seed saved from a 
fine form will give a proportion pretty 
close to it and often some even better. 
Segregation of a parent plant to a dis- 
tant partof thegarden will help prevent 
the promiscuous  cross-fertilization 
for which bees are mainly responsible. 


Colors 


‘THE color range of the delphinium 
is still largely limited to laven- 
ders, mauves, blues and purples, but 
the possible combinations of these, 
particularly in semi-double flowers, 
seem innumerable. Good white forms 
have appeared in the work of Pacific 
coast breeders, and seed from these 
can be depended on to produce a fair 
proportion of whites, which are not 
only beautiful in themselves but allow 
of garden use in color schemes where 
blue is not desired, with, let us say, 
yellow composites like the perennial 
coreopsis or gaillardias. Claims are 
also made by a southern California 
grower that he has a fine clear yellow, 
and this is doubtless possible, as there 
is a yellow species, Delphinium zalil, 
which is, however, not the easy doer 
we would like for our gardens. Per- 
haps in time we shall have a wider 
color range through the introduction 
of the red D. cardinalis and D. nudi- 
cale into the tall blue hybrids, but 
though many breeders state they have 
made use of them we are still awaiting 
good garden plants showing evidence 
of their color. 

Most of the delphinium forms used 
in the garden are called “garden hy- 
brids,” each plant varying consider- 
ably in color and form. The familiar 
clear turquoise blue form called bella- 
donna, should be included in any 
‘eee of delphinium because of its 

autiful color. This is the sort widely 
used by florists. 

Only brief mention can here be 


‘made of the numerous wild delphin- 
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TARTING in July and continu- 

ing through September seeds of 
annuals and biennials may be 
planted for winter color in the gar- 
den. By means of successive sow- 
ings, the period of bloom may be 
extended many months. 


Particularly recommended are 
pansies, snapdragons, primroses, 
wallflowers, stocks, calendulas, 
small-flowered petunias, lobelia, 
ageratum, sweet alyssum, mari- 
golds, cornflowers, salpiglossis, di- 
morphotheca (colorful little orange, 
ena cream and white daisies), 
lue lace flower, and dwarf annual 
phlox. These varieties may be used 
In many ways—as ground covers for 
rose beds, edgings, flower beds, in 


SOME of the perennials recom- 
mended for winter color in 
Southern California gardens are 
gaillardia, gerbera, violets, Shasta 
daisies, statice, Saxifrage crassifolia 
(with large decorative leaves and 
spikes of mauvish pink blossoms), 
stokesia (cornflower aster), Dian- 
thus Napoleon III, Salvia farinacea 
(a blue sage which flowers almost 
continuously), and_late-flowering 
chrysanthemums. Be sure to in- 
clude Jris stylosa and Iris Crimson 
King which are always very gen- 
erous with their winter bloom. 


MOST satisfactory and depend- 

able for winter bloom are the 
early bulbs which you should be 
planting now: cyclamen; freesias, 
which can be had in a wide assort- 
ment of gorgeous colors as well as 
pure white; gladiolus; Roman hya- 
cinths; snowdrops; early narcissi 








/ Plant Now 
on For Winter Bloom 


(Written Espectally for Southern California) 


Annuals and Biennials 


pots and window boxes, mixed in 
with perennials and shrubs in the 
herbaceous border. Some _ shade- 
loving annuals like cinerarias give 
color and luminosity to shady areas 
facing north or under trees; while 
others like sweet peas flourish in 
full sunlight and glorify fences and 
trellises with their wealth of bloom. 

Seed may be sown in the open or 
in specially prepared seed beds and 
transplan later to permanent 
position. A lath house is excellent. 
In any case provide plenty of mois- 
ture and some sort of shelter from 
blinding rays of the sun. Be sure 
to buy good fresh quality seed and 
read and follow carefully the cul- 
tural directions printed on the seed 
packet in order to get best results. 


Perennials 


Summer is a good time for start- 
ing seeds of many of these peren- 
nials. Care must be taken to pro- 
vide a good seed bed. The direc- 
tions on page 23 will offer sugges- 
tions which can be adapted to indi- 
vidual use. Not all perennial seed 
planted now will give bloom next 
winter but sturdy plants can always 
be purchased to fil in the bare spots. 
Plant iris in August or during fall 
and winter. When buying plants 
buy of reliable dealers. The selection 
of vigwows medium-sized plants will 
usually give you the best results. 


Winter-F lowering Bulbs 


such as paperwhite grandiflora, 
French soleil d’or (yellow), Chinese 
sacred-lily, the golden spur and 
jonquil type daffodils, and winter- 
blooming forms of Kniphofia (vari- 
ously known as tritoma, torchlily, 
or red-hot-poker). Plant bulbs as 
soon as they are in the market. 


HERE are many beautiful flowering trees, shrubs and climbing plants 

such as the brooms, heathers, acacias, camellias, daphne, bouvardia, 
bougainvillea, roses, and the flowering peaches which are a distinctive feature 
of winter gardens of Southern California. If planted during the late fali 
months they will have the benefit of the early rains. Your nurseryman will 
be glad to give you advice as to the varieties for your winter garden, or if you 
prefer, write to Sunset Magazine for a planting list -MARGARET AMES HALL. 





iums, which have a garden value 
quite different from that of the tall 
hybrids. Delphinium chinense gives 
us a bushy plant about two feet high 
with numerous uncrowded stems of 
single flowers in blue or white. The 
variety Blue Butterfly appears to be 
a form of this. Delphinium cardinak 
of southern California, scarlet as can 
be seen from its name, has tall slender 
stems rather sparsely supplied with 
single flowers, while the red D. nudi. 
cale, a half or third its height, say 


¢ eighteen inches, is better as a rock 
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plant, wanting good drainage and 
some shade if possible. 

It is always distressing to have to 
call attention to the ills of any garden 
plant. In some sections some del- 
on are affected by mildew. The 

st thing is to select strains resistant 
to it; the next best, a long way after, 
is to dust affected plants with the 
finest powdered sulphur obtainable. 
Delphinium blight, a rotting of the 
crown, is not common on the Pacific 
coast. Slugs are unfortunately as 
fond of delphiniums as are gardeners, 
but not from an aesthetic standpoint. 
What they enjoy is eating the young 
shoots as they come through the 
ground in spring. Rough coal ashes 
scratch their tummies, so some grow- 
ers scatter ashes around their choice 
plants to deter slugs; others put wire 
or zinc collars around each clump. 


Annual Larkspurs 


BESIDES the perennial larkspurs 
we have a group of hardy annuals, 
lants of a lesser glory yet desirable 
in themselves and important for their 
uite different uses in the garden and 
or their wider range of colors. In old 
seed catalogues these are divided ac- 
cording to stature and the shape of 
the flower spikes, but for our purpose 
it is only necessary to consider the 
modern tall annual branching, double- 
flowering varieties. These, when 
started late, transplanted from boxes, 
insufficiently thinned or allowed to 
become too dry, may remain dwarf 
and unimpressive, but if properly 
treated they can be quite delightful 
and a valuable garden feature for 
many months. 

Greater success comes from sowing 
the seed in the open ground and thin- 
ning out when they come up too 
crowded than from starting them in 
boxes and transplanting out in early 
spring. I believe that most of the 
failures to get good results come from 


transplanting and the others from 
sowing too late. Any good garden | 


soil is satisfactory, but in our dry 
summers they will be bigger and bet- 


ter, and will flower longer if they are 
occasionally given a thorough water- 


ing. They look best in masses. 
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One Way to Grow Flowers 


(Second tn a Series of Western Garden Movies) 












































It is economical to buy qual- 
ity seed. Carefully read and 
follow the cultural directions 
printed on the packet to get 
the best results, for each plant 
has its own requirements. 


For soil drainage, break up 
old flower pots and cover the 
bottom of the seed box, in ad- 
dition to boring holes in the 
bottom boards provided they 
are set with no space between. 





Sift well-prepared soil com- 
posed of sand, leaf mold and 
good garden foam on top of 
drainage material through a 
fine -meshed sieve ing 
box to about 1 inch of the top. 


Firm the soil so it will not 
settle after water is applied by 
pressing down heavily on en- 
tire surface with a block of 
wood, making the surface per-' 
fectly level at the same‘jtime. 



































Scatter fine seed thinly over 
soil surface. Set large seeds 
down into the soil 4% to 4% 
inch deep. Sift enough soil 
over the top of the seed box 
to lightly eover the seed. 


Gently sprinkle seed flat by 
means of a fine spray so as not 
to dislodge the seed. Water 
thoroughly, then do not water 


again until soil surface shows 
indications of drying out. 


Cover seed flat with glass 
slightly tilted to provide 
plenty of ventilation. To aid 
germination a couple of thick- 
nesses of newspaper can be 
put under glass till seed sprouts. 


Set seed box where protected 
from direct sunlight, winds or 
downpour—in lath house, cold 
frame or under a tree. If set 
in the open, shade with bur- 
lap, muslin or lath screen. 



































After the seeds sprout, keep 
the flat free from weeds. 
Also, thin out the little plants 
just as soon as they begin 
to touch so they do not 
grow up: tall and spindly. 


When fourth leaf appears lift 
out the plants with a fork and 
transplant into pots or box, 
a a little richer soil. 
Harden off plants by grad- 
ual exposure to sun and air. 
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In about two weeks set plants 
out into a garden spot pre- 
pared in advance by removal 
of stones and replacement of 
some of the subsoil with good 
garden loam and fertilizer. 
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After planting, carefully water 
the plants, so soil packs about 
the roots, then shade them for 
a few days by means of plant 
caps, improvised cardboard 
shieldsorinverted berry boxes. 

















ROOM may contain well se- 

lected furniture, beautiful drap- 
eries and good looking accessories but 
this does not necessarily imply that 
it is correctly furnished. You have no 
doubt seen rooms furnished luxuri- 
ously yet with an air of confusion and 
restlessness. On the other hand, how 
restful have been some of the very 
simple homes you have visited. Per- 
haps you have not tried to reason this 
matter out or you have just taken it 
for granted that some rooms appeal 
to you and others do not. 

There are, however, fundamental 
principles which underlie correct room 
arrangement, a knowledge of which 
will permit you to achieve excellent 
results even though your home fur- 
nishings are quite commonplace. 

Color, texture and design are, of 
course, very important in the develop- 
ment of harmony between the differ- 
ent decorative materials used in a 
room. Too much attention cannot be 
paid to these factors which contribute 
so much towards making or marring 
the whole scheme. It is, however, the 
matter of arrangement which is fea- 
tured here for even though the articles 
in the room have been selected with 
infinite care and with a rare knowl- 
edge of quality, yet, if they are badly 
placed, the effect is spoiled entirely. 

Ask yourself, as you stand in the 
door of your living room, “Is this 
room balanced? Is the furniture well 
distributed so'that an effect of equi- 
librium is maintained, or are all 
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the heavy articles 
on one side giving 
an unbalanced 
effect?” 

If you have a 
piano and a large 
sofa or davenport, 
these two articles 
should be as far 
away from each 
other as is possible in your room. 
They are usually the two largest pieces 
of furniture in the living room and 
when placed as suggested you have 
made a good beginning; the other 
smaller articles are much easier to 
arrange and will fit into groups here 
and there as desired. Balance is ob- 
tained not only through the care- 
ful placement of furniture but by 
paying strict attention to the distri- 
bution of color, texture and design 
around the room. Let us suppose 
that all the windows are on one side 
of the living room and that these are 
hung with printed linen draperies; it 
would then be necessary, in order to 
create a sense of balance, to introduce 
on the other side of the room some- 
thing with an equal power of attrac- 
tion. This might be a tapestry panel 
or other type of wall hanging, a pic- 
ture, a tall screen, or perhaps the fire- 
place with a mirror over it. 

Take the sofa and large davenport 
table away from the center of your 
room. Today it is customary to leave 
the center of the living room free and 
to arrange the furniture in groups. 
The principal grouping in the winter 
time should be around the fireplace. 
On one side a sofa might be placed at 
right angles to the wall; this could be 
balanced on the other side by a large 
easy chair and table, or by two smaller 
chairs and a table between, the idea 
being that the group of small pieces 
balances the one large piece. Between 
them may be placed a coffee table. 
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Watch (1) Balance and (2) Grouping 
When Next You 


Shift Your 


Furniture 


Advises 





(Sunset Consultant on Interior Decorating) 


Other groups may consist of writing 
table, chair and lamp; piano, bench, 
music cabinet and light; a window 
grouping of small arm chairs and a 
tea table; then a reading corner with 
bookcase, club chair, end table and 
lamp. These groups should be made 
here and there according to the space 
available and in such a manner that 
one side balances the other and each 
group is utilitarian and _ attractive. 
Let there be a distribution of color 
so that all is not in any one place. 
Let pictures, lamps and decorative 
accessories be well distributed so that 
these also may contribute towards 
this same end. 

The next matter of importance in 
the rearrangement of your living room 
is to see that all rugs and large, 
straight line pieces of furniture are 
parallel to the boundary lines of the 
room. Nothing gives a more restless 
appearance to a room than to see rugs 
scattered at various angles all over 
the floor and to see furniture placed 
across the corners of a room. 

Long articles with straight lines 
such as the upright piano, sofa or 
davenport table should be placed 
either parallel to or at right angles to 
the walls of the room. This is an 
absolute rule of good decorating. 


MALL articles such as chairs or 
tables whose lines are curved may 


be placed in a corner or anywhere — 


about the room for these have no 


long, straight lines to relate to others. | 


If you have lived for many years with | light fror 


your furniture and rugs scattered 
about without any relation one to the 
other, it may seem somewhat stiff and 


4 


formal to change over suddenly, so_ 
perhaps you might do it by degrees. | 


It is quite certain, however, that once 


you understand the principle and put 


it into practice you would no more 


tolerate the old haphazard method 
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than you would hang your pictures 
crooked on the walls of your room. 

Someone may ask “What shall I 
do with my corners if I must not 
place furniture across them?” Cor- 
ners, if necessary, may be decorated 
in a variety of ways; first of all there 
are kidney-shaped settees and writ- 
ing desks; then arm chairs of all 
kinds fit into corners, and so do 
small tables, screens and corner 
cabinets. 

The plans on this page show the 
right and wrong ways to place furni- 
ture in a living room. The correct 
way to place a grand piano is illus- 
trated. This important piece of fur- 
niture should never be placed with 
the curved end wedged into a corner 
and the keyboard diagonally out 
into the room. The two straight 
sides should follow the structural 
lines of the room and permit the 
curved side—always to the right of 
the pianist—to face the room. The 
grand piano need not necessarily be 
placed in a corner of the room but 
that is often the best place provided 
the light is good. 

The rearrangement of your room 
will give you an opportunity to 
group articles according to their size 
or scale. Perhaps you have never 
examined the contents of your room 
from the viewpoint of scale. Some 
rooms contain furniture that is too 
large and too heavy for their size; 
others may have dainty furniture 
where the interior architecture calls 
for a heavier style. This is also true 
of designs in rugs, draperies or uphol- 
stery fabrics; many bear no relation- 
ship in scale to the room or the objects 
which go with them. 


[_ARGE designs are for large rooms 
only and are out of scale in a 
small one. Let us take it for granted 
that the articles you have are suited 
to the room; it is now your task to 
place these with the foregoing prin- 
ciples in mind. 

It is well to put the sofa so that it 
faces the entrance door of your room; 
this is not always possible but at least 
it should not be placed with its back 
to that door, neither should it be in a 
position to interfere with the opening 
of any door, window or cupboard. In 
some rooms it may rest in front of 
the fireplace for the winter but should 
be moved away during the summer. 
The writing desk should receive good 
light from the left side. If it is a small 
table desk, it can form part of a group 
out in the room or stand with one end 
to the wall or window instead of flat 


, against it. 


Each seating piece should have its 


| end table or equivalent, that is, some 
’ article with a flat surface on which to 


put book, vase, ash tray, or the like. 
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A. Book case K. Ottoman 

Band C. Small tables L. End table 

D. Music cabinet N. Desk chair 
Eand M. Twincabinets O. Occasional chair 
F. chair P. Desk 

G. Arm chair Q and R. Side chairs 
H. io 8. iano 

I. Sofa T. Bench 

J. Coffee table U. Lamps 





A sofa may be flanked with two small 
tables or a pair of low cabinets with 
twin lamps. It may have a coffee 
table near at hand for occasional ser- 
vice. Whatever may be the articles 
used together, they must harmonize 
in scale, design and texture. Do not 
put a delicate little coffee table in 
front of a huge davenport, neither 
place a large clumsy end table with 
a frail chair. Two chairs should not 
be grouped together when there is no 
affinity between them in size or style 
or in the pattern used in the material 
which upholsters them. The lamps 
and shades with your groupings should 
be consistent in scale and texture. 
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Perhaps in your rearrangement 
you will take out some of the acces- 
sories and leave only those having 
real artistic value, or that are really 
useful. These small articles are very 
important when rightly placed as 
they give finishing touches which 
help to build up a low article that 
really should be taller, or add color 
here or there where it is needed. An 
ideal placement of your decoratives 
would be where each object is so 
much a part of the article on which 
it is placed that if it is taken away 
there is an obvious void, whereas if 
it is in place the ensemble is com- 
plete and satisfying. 


HIS demands careful selection 
of these small decorative acces- 
sories so that too many articles are 
not placed where they merely clutter 
and collect dust. It is most neces- 
sary to see that the vase you put on 
the table is not too large for the size 
of the table or that the pair of 
candlesticks on the mantel shelf do 
not look insignificant because of their 
small size in relation to the shelf. 
Our pictures may often be hung 
to form part of some grouping in our 
room; this is one reason for hanging 
them lower but it is also imperative 
that the subject matter agree with 
the room in general and the group 
in particular. 

Your room is not complete until 
you have gathered flowers from your 
“Sunset” gardens and placed them in 
suitable vases in strategic positions 
around your rooms where they add 
to its color, character and charm. 
Remember, “A unit is that to which 
nothing can be added and from which 
nothing can be taken without injurin 
the idea for which the unit stands.’ 
Our room should be such a unit— 
satisfying, and above all, restful. 
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A pepper tree— 
A trailing vine— 
An open door— 

And, oh, it’s mine! 





A nook where | 

Can work and read— 
Always it meets 

My greatest need! 


Estudto del Jardin 


My Little Garden Studio 


An Inspiring Article 


by 
Marian Q. Toy 


HE transformation which oc- 

curred some months ago when 
our unused feed and egg packing 
house became “Estudio del Fardin,” 
really started something. Visitors go 
away muttering, “Let me see, I could 
use that shed in the rear, or that room 
over the garage ” One enthusi- 
astic person decided that her unused 
laundry room overlooking the garden 
would be an ideal place, while another 
saw visions of a new, inexpensive 
structure. 

Very few of our modern dwellings 
have room for the host of things dear 
to the gardener’s heart. Perhaps you 
are already thinking of the stacks of 
seed catalogues and garden magazines 
which you just cannot throw away. 
Then there are the seeds, pots, bulbs, 
labels, stakes, tools, baskets, raffia 
and the like which do not fit into the 
house at all, yet which may be made 
a decorative part of the garden studio. 
The word studio means “workshop” 
or study of an artist, and since every 
gardener is a potential artist creating 
beauty with living things his medium, 
he too must have his place apart 
where he may plan and dream. 

The low white building under the 
pepper tree which drips lacy branches 
over the old Dutch door was our ob- 
vious opportunity for such a place. 
After hours of struggle inside, with 
cobwebs and dust, disinfectants and 
hot soapsuds, it was ready for its 
whitewash bath. The effect was too 
glaring, and besides, we moderns 
wanted color! Happily, we chose a 
green-blue for the walls and the doors 
—a thin coating with bits of the white 
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showing through. We liked the effect 
so much after the color was on that 
we daubed splotches of the white- 
wash on, rubbing it in with a cloth. 
A few touches of brown rubbed in 
helped to give it an aged look. For 
the trim, inside and out, we used a 
soft old yellow. 

Now it awaited its treasures, for 
just as bits of tin and colored glass 
are dear to the heart of the small boy, 
so is the assortment of garden equip- 
ment to the gardener’s heart. 

For floor covering, we found stored 
away in the garage a large oval grass 
rug in natural color which was nice on 
the dark brown, wide-boarded floor. 
We are, by the way, still finding stored 
away things, outcasts from the house, 
which the studio accepts in comradely 
fashion. 


WE left in the very crudely built 
shelves, also the egg packing 
table and the low feed platform, for 
they served our several purposes ad- 
mirably: the shelves were just right 
for that garden literature; the plat- 
form a proper place to “show off” 
pieces fs crude hand-made Mexican 
pottery; while the table and its draw- 
ers contain baskets of seed, labels, and 
garden miscellany. 
The outstanding piece of furniture 
is the large table which the master of 
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the job designed and made. It went 
through many aging processes before 
it was pronounced rough and old 
enough to fit into the surroundings. 
A piece of old print from grand- 
mother’s farmhouse was the bit of 
covering needed. Another old India 
print is the center of interest on a 
side wall, with a hand-made copper 


lantern hanging by. 
A Spanish galleon lights up a dark 
corner shelf, as do flaming oak 
leaves in an orange jar in another 
corner. Dried Mexican corn, peppers, 
gourds in great variety, colored pods, 
grasses and flowers in a dry state all 
help to give it that peasant look which 
we desired. 

The colorful garden chairs with 
wide arms for writing purposes also 
provide places for the painted wooden 
trays on which many meals are 
served. Guests seem to enjoy the 
atmosphere of informality which per- 
vades, and so studio teas and dinners 
are the new mode in our entertaining. 


A group of real garden students | 


spend one day each week within its 
walls, and garden clubs find it a 


cheerful meeting place. The home- | 
made sign with its brightly colored | 


words, “Estudio del Fardin,” as it 
swings on its wrought-iron rod calls a 
friendly welcome to every garden 
guest. 

Editor's Note——Isn’t there a place 
on your city lot for a studio, a quiet 
nook in which to work and dream? 
Look around and see what can be 
done about it. Future issues of Sun- 
seET Magazine will offer further ideas. 
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Salad Plate Meals 
Are Typically Western 


HERE is an ever increasing ten- 
dency toward simplifying ser- 

vice at all meals. Especially is this 
true of luncheon menus here in the 
West, whether it be for bridge or 
other entertainment at midday, or for 
one’s own family. We _ therefore 
recommend the modern all-in-one at- 
tractive meal known as the salad 
plate. Until it has been tried on 
guests one has no idea what a success 


a salad plate can be, while you, the 


hostess, may have that Emily Post 
leisure for greeting your friends in as 
cool and refreshing a manner as the 
salad itself. 

Below are given several salad plates 
for each season of the year. Following 
them are some hints that may help in 
avoiding too frequent or successive 
repetition of the same combination. 


Summer Vegetable Salad Plate 
For each plate: 

1 rather small artichoke 

¥4 cupful of potato salad 

4 cupful of string beans or green peas 
marinated in French dressing 

3 slices of tomato 

6 cucumber slices 

3 lettuce cups 

Remove center and “choke” of 
chilled artichoke. Fill with mayon- 
naise and dust with paprika. Arrange 
‘potato salad in one lettuce cup; the 
beans or peas in another, and the 
tomatoes with cucumbers in a third. 

If wished, a strip of crisp broiled 
bacon may be placed across the potato 
salad just before sending the salad 
plate to the table. 

Serve with any of the following: 
brown bread and butter sandwiches; 
corn sticks; French rolls; hot 
‘biscuits—and hot coffee. 
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Says 
Essie Elliott 


Head of the Home Economics Department, 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 


Summer and Fall Fruit Salad Plate 


For each plate prepare: 

5 lettuce leaves with tips dipped in 
paprika 

1 slice of cantaloupe, casaba, or Persian 
melon with rind removed 

Y{ cupful of seedless grapes or seeded 
Muscat gra 

1 half of a fresh peach or pear marinated 
in lemon juice or in French dressing 

5 ripe olives 

2 or 3 cheese balls resembling French 
creams, topped with walnut halves 


Serve with any desired hot bread, 
and coffee. 


Winter Fruit Salad Plate 


For each service prepare: 
¥ cupful of shredded lettuce marinated 
with 1 teaspoonful of French dressing 
3 sections of persimmon 
3 grapefruit sections 
3 long strips of avocado 
3 dates stuffed with nuts or cheese 
Arrange dates in the center and the 
other fruit in petal shape around them. 








< > 





You may paint a picture 
And I may write a song— 
Someone may preach a sermon 
To sway the.listening throng. 


But texts are soon forgotten, 
Pictures and, too, the song, 


But she who makes a salad 
Will be remembered long! 
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Winter Vegetable Salad Plate 
For each plate: 


4 crisp cupped lettuce leaves 

Y cupful of chilled and marinated 
cooked celery root cubes 

Y — of marinated canned (or 
fresh) string beans or green peas 

3 slices pickled beets 

2 serving spoonfuls of cole-slaw or mar- 
inated raw or cooked cauliflower 

Mound of cottage cheese in the center 
of the plate surrounded by the lettuce 
cups containing the vegetables 

Serve with any of the following: 

Corn sticks; hot biscuits; hot muffins; 

toasted French rolls. 


This salad plate with a beverage 
and dessert is a most satisfactory 
luncheon menu and one greatly ap- 
preciated by adults in need of alkaline 
ash foods. So also are the following. 


Spring Fruit Salad Plate 
For each service prepare: 
5 crisp cupped lettuce leaves 
Y cupful of berries in season 
2 halves of apricots 
5 orange or grapefruit sections 
8 or 10 pitted cherries 
4 banana rolled in nuts 
Separate each section with tiny 
stalks of celery stuffed with creamed 
cheese, or with strips of avocado. 


California Special Salad Plate 
For each plate: 

6 orange segments 

3 grapefruit segments 

1 fig (fresh or cooked) 

3 steamed prunes or dates stuffed with 
cream cheese, nuts, or peanut butter 

1 tablespoonful of cottage cheese 

1 teaspoonful of seedless raisins 

5 halves of walnut meats 

¥% cupful of shredded lettuce 


In the center of the bed of shredded 
lettuce place the raisins with cottage 
cheese on top. Arrange three 
groups (See following page. 
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ot grapefruit and orange segments, 
freed of all membrane. Between 
these groups place the fig, nuts, and 
stuffed prunes. Serve with French 
or fruit juice dressing. 


Spring Vegetable Salad Plate 


For each service prepare: 

3 or 4 crisp cupped lettuce leaves 

1 serving of cooked and chilled zuccini 

6 strips of cooked carrots, chilled 

1 small mound of fresh cooked spinach, 
or of chopped raw spinach and apples 
marinated with French dressing 

3 slices of tomato sprinkled with minced 


green pepper or parsley 
2 halves of stuffed or deviled egg 


Arrange the squash, spinach, and 
tomato in lettuce cups, separating 
them with carrot strips. Place eggs 
in center; or, the zuccini, carrots, and 
spinach may each rest on a slice of 
tomato with eggs in center. 

Serve with crupoo chips, cheese 
straws, or nut sandwiches, and hot 
coffee or tea. 

In entertaining at luncheon with 
any of the above salad plates, or 
others that you will invent yourself, 
there are some interesting possibilities. 

The salad ingredients may be pre- 
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you may be counting calories re- 
lentlessly to avoid that future 
shadow, but if there are growing boys 
in your household, don’t inflict your 
starchless menus upon them. Boys 
need bulk! A neatly trimmed lamb 
chop on a slice of pineapple makes a 
pleasing arrangement on the plate— 

leasing to the adult eye, I mean. 

ut show me the boy who would not 
prefer to have that plate almost ob- 
scured by steaming spaghetti all fixed 
up with meat and red tomato sauce. 
A lamb chop he will eat, but please 
accompany it with lots of mashed 
potatoes and gravy and string beans 
and second helpings—always second 
helpings. Navy beans aren’t so ele- 
gant, and perhaps are not healthful 
as a steady diet, but once a week 
baked beans will get by like a million 
dollars with that boy of yours. In 
between times, buttered limas, with 
their healthful alkaline reaction, will 
meet his heartiest approval. The din- 
ing car people have featured great big 
baked potatoes, but they ae no 
copyright on them. So put one in the 
oven for the big boy. Let him eat 
skin and all. 

If the first part of the meal contains 
no starchy vegetable or cereal, make 
the boys a creamy rice or tapioca 
pudding. 

Doctors and dietitians have at last 
realized that “nothing between meals” 
is an edict impossible to enforce where 
the rapacious school boy is concerned. 
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Salad Plate 
Meals 7 
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pared in the early hours of the day, 
marinated, and chilled ready for as- 
sembling about an hour before ready 
to serve. After arranging the plate, 
the salads should be kept well chilled. 

For a luncheon a hot cream soup 
may precede the salad plate. To ac- 
company the main or salad course a 
few suggestions have been made with 
each recipe. Crupoo chips, obtainable 
at the best grocery stores, are wafers 
made in Java of tapioca flour deli- 
cately seasoned with shrimps. When 
dropped in hot fat, they rapidly and 
astonishingly unfold to many times 
their original size. They are tender, 
crunchy, and delicious, and may be 
made several days before using if 
stored in air-tight containers. There 
is a similar product on the market 
known as puffles. 

Remember that bread and butter 
sandwiches are always acceptable. 
Small croustades whose hollows are 


Boys Need Bulk 


Since he wil] eat after school, better 
furnish him with something whole- 
some and satisfying. Peanut butter 
will make the school boy eat up crusts 
and everything else upon which the 
luscious brown spread appears. Keep 
apples and oranges always on hand, 
and other fresh fruits in season. Buy 
graham crackers by the wooden box. 
My son considers fourteen of these 
“a nice little smackerel of something” 
to be eaten while reading. 

I do not mean to,under-emphasize 
green vegetables for children, or that 
most important food of all—milk. But 
children need hearty foods, too. 

Here are a few of the recipes I find 
most useful in providing these bulky 
foods for my boy. 


Spaghetti with Meat 
1 package of spaghetti 
1 pound of ground round steak 
1 can of tomato soup 
1 small onion 


Seasonings 

Heat 3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of fat in 
an iron skillet and toss in the meat 
separated into small lumps or balls. 
(If you put meat in pan in a mass the 
juice will boil out and meat will not 
brown.) Turn the meat once, add 
chopped onion and a little water and 
allow to simmer for an hour. Boil the 
spaghetti in plenty of salted water; 
when done drain and add to cooking 
meat. Pour over the thick canned 
soup and allow to simmer a while 
longer until flavors are blended. Sea- 
son with salt and a dash of pepper. 
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filled with cream cheese and browned 


in the oven are novel and suitable to ; 
serve with salads that are not already © 


rich in cheese. 

One has a wide choice of dressing; 
to serve with these fascinating salad 
plates. If unlimited calories are per. 
mitted, then one may proceed with 
mayonnaise into which whipped cream 
is folded. If delicately tinted with 
the desired color and served from an 
attractive mayonnaise bowl, a pleas 
ing effect is obtained especially suited 
to fruit salads. French dressing, of 
course, is always acceptable. 

In balancing a salad plate luncheon 
one should consider that if the salad 
chosen be quite succulent and lacking 
in starch, as for example the Spring 
Vegetable Salad Plate, then the des. 
sert may be a bit “richer” than would 
be acceptable at the conventional 
luncheon of creamed patties or chops. 
A blanc-mange or Biscuit Tortoni or 
a Zabaione or ice cream and cake 
would have merits as desserts for the 
vegetable or less hearty fruit salads. 

Try a salad plate luncheon soon and 
write the editors of your success! 
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Baked Beans—Home Prepared 
2 cupfuls of navy beans 
4 can of tomato soup 
1 tablespoonful of molasses 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
Y{ teaspoonful of mustard 
Small piece of salt pork or bacon 


Pick over and wash the beans, and 


allow them to soak in cold water over 
night. In the morning change water, © 


bring to boiling, and boil for at least 
four hours. Salt while boiling. When 
beans are tender and done and liquid 
cooked down to less than enough to 
cover them, add the soup, molasses, 


sugar, mustard, and more salt if neces. _ 


sary, and place in a bean pot or cas- 
serole with pork on top. Cover and 
bake an hour. 

Apple Tapioca 


Four medium apples 
3 tablespoonfuls of quick-cooking 
taploca 
¥ cupful of sugar 
Butter Cinnamon — 
Pare and quarter apples and sim- 


mer until clear in a syrup made of 2 


cupfuls of water and % cupful of 
sugar. When done lift apple quarters 
to baking dish and stir tapioca into 
boiling syrup. More water may be 
added to syrup if it has boiled down! 








Cook tapioca until clear, adding more 
sugar if desired. Pour over cooked 
apples, sprinkle with cinnamon and 
dot with butter. Bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour. Serve warm 
(not hot) with cream.—Elsie M. Salt 
Red Lodge, Montana. 
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(Above) Heatproof glass 
nursing bottles which 
will withstand the daily 
boiling. Not easily 
broken. Available in 8- 
ounce and 4-ounce sizes 





(Below) Handy kit for 
sterilizing bottles and 
nipples. Equipped with 
8-ounce oval bottles but 
willaccommodateother 
types and sizes as well 





Further 
details 
upon re- 
quest 
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A seat for baby 
in the motorcar. 
Mother may 
drive without 
distraction, 
baby is secure, 
safe and happy. 
Fits sedan, front 
and rear, and 
most coach 
seats. Adjust- 
able for size 


By Torus iclseu Wess 

















This sieve is for straining and pureeing 


baby’s food. 


It saves time, is easy to 


clean and eliminates peeling of vegetables 


(Below) Specially designed toilet seat for 
small children. Comfortable, safe, sanitary 


COMFORT 


SANITARY 


AND SAFETY 


CONCAVITY é : 
in 


ABSOLUTELY 


LEAK PROOF 
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SPECIAL RIM CUSHIONED 
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Doudle-decked. Fynit Salad 





















































Garnish sith sliced. dater ~v 








i The Kitchen 




















TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Double Decked Fruit Salad 
(Illustrated on this page) 
HIS is an interesting salad, and one that does not look too “labored 
over.” It calls for: 


6 large peach halves (fresh or 6 or more dates, stuffed with fon- 
canned) dant and nuts or candied fruit 

6 apricot halves (fresh or canned) ¥4 cupful of whipped cream 

6 preserved white figs ¥ cupful of mayonnaise 


Crisp lettuce 

Arrange the crisp lettuce leaves on six plates. In the center of each 
plate place a peach half, hollow side up. In each peach half place an apri- 
cot half, hollow side up, and in the center of each apricot place a preserved 
fig. Top with mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream, and garnish with 
sliced stuffed dates. I keep a can of stuffed dates on hand, and find them 
so useful for garnishing all kinds of fruit salads. I stuff them myself and 
keep them packed in cans.—Mrs. C. H., Fresno, California. 


Escalloped Oysters and Corn 


2 eggs, beaten ¥4 cupful of milk 
2 large cans of cove oysters Salt and pepper 
1 large can of corn 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 


1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
Beat the eggs in a large bowl, and add oysters, corn and milk, and salt 
and pepper to season well. Put into a buttered baking dish. Melt the 
butter, stir in the cracker crumbs, and spread over the oyster-corn 
mixture in the baking dish. Bake 1 hour in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
—Mrs. L. M. R., Conconully, Washington. 


Red Cherry Salad 


1 can of red cherries, or 1 pint of 1 cupful of orange juice 
stewed fresh cherries with juice 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of sugar Shelled pecans 
1% tablespoonfuls of granulated Whipped cream 
gelatine Mayonnaise 


Strain the juice from the cherries (there should be 1 cupful), add the 
sugar and let come to boiling. In the meantime soak the gelatine in the 
orange and lemon juice for 5 minutes. Pit the cherries, replacing the pits 
with halves of pecan kernels, and distribute the stuffed cherries among 
6 or 8 individual molds. Add the gelatine to the hot cherry juice, and 
pour over the cherries in the molds. Cool, then let stand in the refrig- 
erator or in a cold place until stiffened. To serve, turn out on lettuce and 
top with mayonnaise combined with whipped cream in the desired 
proportions.—Mrs. C. C. L., Randlette, Utah. 


Different Corned Beef Hash 
1 8-oz. can of corned beef, chopped ¥% teaspoonful of pepper 
14 cupfuls of raw potatoes, chopped 1 cupful of crisp rice breakfast cereal 
1 onion, chopped fine 1 egg, beaten 


1 pint of milk 
Mix all of the above ingredients together except the milk, form into 
a loaf and roll in more rice flakes. Put the loaf into a buttered baking 
pan and pour over all the pint of milk. Bake for 1 hour in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees).—Mrs. H. R., San Francisco, California. 


String Beans in Cream 
1 No. 2 can of string beans (or 1 1 tablespoonful of butter 
pint of fresh cooked) 1 teaspoonful of flour 
¥ pint of cream or evaporated milk Salt and pepper 


Drain the beans, put them into the top of a double boiler and add 
the butter and cream, saving a little of the cream to moisten the flour. 
When hot, thicken with the flour paste (stirring gently) and season 
well. Serves 4. These are delicious.—Mrs. A. H., Tacoma, Washington. 
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Baked Frankfurtexns~ 














U.§. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Baked Frankfurters 
(Illustrated on this page) 
6 large frankfurters YZ pound of cheese 
1 clove of garlic 12 slices of bacon 


Cut the frankfurters lengthwise but not all the way through. Open 
and rub incision generously with a cut clove of garlic. Cut the cheese in 
slices, fill each incision with a slice of cheese, and press frankfurter 
together again. Wrap a strip of bacon tightly around each end of the 
frankfurter and secure with toothpicks. (If these sausages are the small 
variety, one piece of bacon for each should suffice.) Place in a shallow 
pan and roast quickly in a very hot oven (500 degrees). When bacon is 
crisp and brown they are done.—M. C. B., Hollywood, California. 


Potato-Pea Croquettes 


2 cupfuls of left-over new potatoes 1 egg yolk 
and peas 4 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 cupful of thick white sauce Bread crumbs 


Cut the potatoes into small pieces and mix with the peas and the hot 
white sauce. (This sauce is made by melting 3 tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening with 4 tablespoonfuls of flour, 4 teaspoonful of salt and \% tea- 

oonful of pepper, adding 1 cupful ’of milk and cooking, stirring, until 
thick.) Let cool, then shape into croquettes—balls, cylinders or cones 
as desired. Roll each croquette in fine bread crumbs, dip into egg yolk 
diluted with the cold water, and roll in crumbs again. Fry in deep hot 
fat (395 degrees) for about 5 minutes, or until nicely browned. Serve 
with Hollandaise or egg sauce and garnish with parsley and radish 
roses.—Mrs. C. E., West Linn, Oregon. 


Favorite Cherry Rolls 
Make a dough as for biscuits, using the following ingredients: 


2 cupfuls of flour 4 teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 24 cupful (or more) of milk 


Sift dry ingredients, cut in the fat, add the milk all at once and stir 
just enough to mix. Turn out on a lightly floured board, knead lightly 
for a few seconds, then roll 14 inch thick. Spread dough with melted 
butter and cover with 1 pint of cherries which have been seeded, drained, 
and mixed with 1 cupful of sugar. Roll up tight like a jelly "roll, and 
cut in 34-inch slices. Place slices in a shallow pan containing a syrup 
made of 1 cupful of water and % cupful of sugar. Bake about 20 minutes, 
having the oven hot (425 degrees) at first, then reducing the heat to 
350 degrees after the first 5 minutes. Serve with cherry sauce, made as 
follows, or with whipped cream. 


Cherry Sauce 


1 cupful of cherry juice ¥ cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of water 1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 


Heat the cherry juice and water; mix the sugar and cornstarch with 
a small quantity of the liquid, then return all to the hot j juice and cook, 
stirring, until clear. Pour the sauce over the cherry rolls and garnish 
with whole cherries.—Mrs. R. A. S., Modesto, California. 


Heart in Dressing 


2 small veal hearts 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 
3 cupfuls of bread crumbs ¥% cupful of melted butter or suet 
1 teaspoonful of salt le 

4 teaspoonful of white pepper Pinch of sage if desired 


Boil the veal hearts gently until tender in water to cover, seasoning the 
water with salt and pepper. Drain, reserving the broth. Mix the other 
ingredients thoroughly and add sufficient broth to moisten well. Stuff 
in and around the hearts in a greased loaf pan, and bake for 30 minutes 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees).—Mrs. W.k ., Salem, Oregon. 
























































Roast quickly in hot oven until brown. 
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TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Double Decked Fruit Salad 
(Illustrated on this page) 
THis is an interesting salad, and one that does not look too “labored 
over.” It calls for: 


6 large peach halves (fresh or 6 or more dates, stuffed with fon- 
canned) dant and nuts or candied fruit 

6 apricot halves (fresh or canned) ¥ cupful of whipped cream 

6 preserved white figs ¥4 cupful of mayonnaise 


Crisp lettuce 

Arrange the crisp lettuce leaves on six plates. In the center of each 
plate place a peach half, hollow side up. In each peach half place an apri- 
cot half, hollow side up, and in the center of each apricot place a preserved 
fig. Top with mayonnaise mixed with whipped cream, and garnish with 
sliced stuffed dates. I keep a can of stuffed dates on hand, and find them 
so useful for garnishing all kinds of fruit salads. I stuff them myself and 
keep them packed in cans.—Mrs. C. H., Fresno, California. 


Escalloped Oysters and Corn 


2 eggs, beaten ¥ cupful of milk 
2 large cans of cove oysters Salt and pepper 
1 large can of corn 3 tablespoonfuls of butter 


1 cupful of cracker crumbs 
Beat the eggs in a large bowl, and add oysters, corn and milk, and salt 
and pepper to season well. Put into a buttered baking dish. Melt the 
butter, stir in the cracker crumbs, and spread over the oyster-corn 
mixture in the baking dish. Bake 1 hour in a moderate oven (350 degrees). 
—Mrs. L. M. R., Conconully, Washington. 


Red Cherry Salad 


1 can of red cherries, or 1 pint of 1 cupful of orange juice 
stewed fresh cherries with juice 1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 
1 cupful of sugar Shelled pecans 
1 tablespoonfuls of granulated Whipped cream 
gelatine Mayonnaise 


Strain the juice from the cherries (there should be 1 cupful), add the 
sugar and let come to boiling. In the meantime soak the gelatine in the 
orange and lemon juice for 5 minutes. Pit the cherries, replacing the pits 
with halves of pecan kernels, and distribute the stuffed cherries among 
6 or 8 individual molds. Add the gelatine to the hot cherry juice, and 
pour over the cherries in the molds. Cool, then let stand in the refrig- 
erator or in a cold place until stiffened. To serve, turn out on lettuce and 
top with mayonnaise combined with whipped cream in the desired 
proportions.—Mrs. C. C. L., Randlette, Utah. 


Different Corned Beef Hash 

1 8-oz. can of corned beef, chopped ¥% teaspoonful of pepper 

14% cupfuls of raw potatoes, chopped 1 cupful of crisp rice breakfast cereal 

1 onion, chopped fine 1 egg, beaten 

1 pint of milk 
Mix all of the above ingredients together except the milk, form into 

a loaf and roll in more rice flakes. Put the loaf into a buttered baking 
pan and pour over all the pint of milk. Bake for 1 hour in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees)—Mrs. H. R., San Francisco, California. 


String Beans in Cream 
1 No. 2 can of string beans (or 1 1 tablespoonful of butter 
pint of fresh cased) 1 teaspoonful of flour 
¥ pint of cream or evaporated milk Salt and pepper 
Drain the beans, put them into the top of a double boiler and add 
the butter and cream, saving a little of the cream to moisten the flour. 
When hot, thicken with the flour paste (stirring gently) and season 
well. Serves 4. These are delicious.—Mrs. A. H., Tacoma, Washington. 
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Baked Frankfiurtersr 

















U.§. PATENT OFFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Baked Frankfurters 

(Illustrated on this page) 
6 large frankfurters YZ pound of cheese 
1 clove of garlic 12 slices of bacon 


Cut the frankfurters lengthwise but not all the way through. Open 
and rub incision generously with a cut clove of garlic. Cut the cheese in 
slices, fill each incision with a slice of cheese, and press frankfurter 
together again. Wrap a strip of bacon tightly around each end of the 
frankfurter and secure with toothpicks. (If these sausages are the small 
variety, one piece of bacon for each should suffice.) Place in a shallow 
pan and roast quickly in a very hot oven (500 degrees). When bacon is 
crisp and brown they are done.—M. C. B., Hollywood, California. 


Potato-Pea Croquettes 


2 cupfuls of left-over new potatoes 1 egg yolk 
and peas 4 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
1 cupful of thick white sauce Bread crumbs 


Cut the 8s into small pieces and mix with the peas and the hot 
white sauce. (This sauce is made by melting 3 tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening with 4 tablespoonfuls of flour, 34 teaspoonful of salt and \% tea- 

oonful of pepper, adding 1 cupful of milk and cooking, stirring, until 
thick.) Let cool, then shape into croquettes—balls, cylinders or cones 
as desired. Roll each croquette in fine bread crumbs, dip into egg yolk 
diluted with the cold water, and roll in crumbs again. Fry in deep hot 
fat (395 degrees) for about 5 minutes, or until nicely browned. Serve 
with Hollandaise or egg sauce and garnish with parsley and radish 
roses.—Mrs. C. E., West Linn, Oregon. 


Favorite Cherry Rolls 
Make a dough as for biscuits, using the following ingredients: 


2 cupfuls of flour 4 teaspoonful of salt 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of sugar 24 cupful (or more) of milk 


Sift dry ingredients, cut in the fat, add the milk all at once and stir 
just enough to mix. Turn out on a lightly floured board, knead lightly 
for a few seconds, then roll % inch thick. Spread dough with melted 
butter and cover with 1 pint of cherries which have been seeded, drained, 
and mixed with 1 cupful of sugar. Roll up tight like a jelly “roll, and 
cut in 34-inch slices. Place slices in a shallow pan containing a syrup 
made of 1 cupful of water and % cupful of sugar. Bake about 20 minutes, 
having the oven hot (425 degrees) at first, then reducing the heat to 
350 degrees after the first 5 minutes. Serve with cherry sauce, made as 
follows, or with whipped cream. 


Cherry Sauce 


1 cupful of cherry juice ¥4 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of water 1 tablespoonful of cornstarch 


Heat the cherry juice and water; mix the sugar and cornstarch with 
a small quantity of the liquid, then return all to the hot j juice and cook, 
stirring, until clear. Pour the sauce over the cherry rolls and garnish 
with whole cherries.—Mrs. R. A. S., Modesto, California. 


Heart in Dressing 


2 small veal hearts 2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 
3 cupfuls of bread crumbs ¥4 cupful of melted butter or suet 
1 teaspoonful of salt eee 

1% teaspoonful of white pepper Pinch of sage if desired 


Boil the veal hearts gently until tender in water to cover, seasoning the 
water with salt and pepper. Drain, reserving the broth. Mix the other 
ingredients thoroughly and add sufficient broth to moisten well. Stuff 
in and around the hearts in a greased loaf pan, and bake for 30 minutes 
in a moderate oven (375 degrees).—Mrs. W. K., Salem, Oregon. 
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Roast quickly in hok oven until brown. 
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We Eat—And How! 


When We Go Camping 


HERE was a time when Dick— 
that’s friend husband, by the 


way—hauled the camping parapher- 
nalia from the store room, that my 
heart sank, and I gave a long drawn 
out sigh; maybe not audibly, but 
mentally, anyway. Just as “coming 
events cast their shadows before,” so 
visions came before me of several 


weeks of greasy, charred cooking; 


damp, clammy bedding; dust, mud 
grime and mosquitoes. 

But that was in the days when 
only the main turnpike was graded 
and graveled for automobile traffic. 
The side roads were in awful condi- 
tion; hub-deep with mud in wet 
weather, hub-deep with ruts in fair 
weather. Dick always picked the 
most outlandish places for his 

camping trips. He seemed to de- 

light in plowing through mud; in 
bumping over long stretches of 
corduroy roads; in following old, 
abandoned logging roads, where 
the car, like a mighty juggernaut, 
rolled down the second-growth 
scrub that had sprung up in the 
path. 

In those days, the annual camp- 
ing trip was merely something, like 
bad medicine, that had to be en- 
dured. I pretended to enjoy it, be- 
cause I didn’t want to put a wet 
blanket on my husband’s enthu- 
siasm. To him it was the life: to 
me it was a nightmare. 

But I’m a confirmed camper 
now. No longer does my heart sink 
when friend husband hauls out the 
camping paraphernalia; a cry of 
delight has replaced the sigh of 


[SUNSET 





regret. 


are partly responsible for my change 
For the camping kit now 
includes a balloon-silk, pole-less tent 
with built-in, vermin- proof floor; run- 
ning board kitchenette; compact ’fold- 
restful air 
mattresses; campstove with oven at- 
tachment; ‘and a nesting set of alumi- 


of heart. 


ing aluminum furniture; 


Clothes Pin Camping 






N our last summer’s camping trip 
I found that a few of the pinch- 
type clothes pins provided more real 
use and comfort than any other single 
item. For instance: during the day and 
night they were used to keep the flap 
of our tent in place, or pulled aside for 
sunning and airing; they kept paper 
napkins and cloths covering food sup- 
plies on our table from blowing away; 
they kept a piece of cardboard securely 
in place over our water bucket; they 
were used in lieu of string to keep the 
contents of bags from spilling out; they 
kept paper pinned down over fruit 
baskets to keep flies out and clamped 
hats securely in place in the car when 
not wanted. Hardly a day went by 

but we found some new use for this 


versatile item.—Mrs. E. H., Seattle. 
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Perhaps improved conditions 





From the Recipe File of 
Mrs. Dick Cole 


num cooking utensils and table-ware. 


Even with the orderliness and luxuries 
of the modern kitchen carried into 
camp, however, I often fall back upon 
some of my old-time, open-fire recipes. 

The suggestion of baking potatoes 
in the hot ashes seems to be very ordi- 
nary—but try it this way. First, 
thoroughly wash the potatoes, then 
cut a small, cylindrical hole into the 
(A piece of 


center of each potato. 
tin can be shaped into a cutting tool.) 


The hole should be about the size of 
Pour into the hole 
about a teaspoonful of evaporated 
milk, add a pinch of salt, then plug 


one’s little finger. 


the hole tightly with a wooden plug. 


Next, wrap each potato with three or 
four layers of wet, brown paper. News- 
paper can be used if the other is not 


available. High surface paper, such 


as most magazines use, is exception- 
ally good. Prepare a bed of hot ashes 
and place the potato in the ashes with 
the wooden plug up. Cover with more 
hot ashes and bake for 30 minutes. 


TE! for “‘doneness” with a sharp 


stick or fork. When done, spear 


each potato firmly with a sharp stick 
and lift from the ashes. ] 
potato or brush it with a bushy twig, 


Shake the 









and the paper ash will fall away, 
leaving a spotlessly clean potato of 


wonderful flavor. 

Sweet potatoes and yams can be 
cooked in the same manner. Par- 
snips are simply delicious by this 
method, as are carrots, summer 
squash, and pumpkin, too. But 
the champion dish of all prepared 
this way is baked tomato. 

Use firm tomatoes, not over-ripe. 
Some persons prefer green ones. 
Cut a cylindrical hole in the top, 
drop in a pinch of salt, then plug 
the hole with a green “spring 
onion.” Wrap with wet paper and 
bake in the ashes for 20 minutes. 
Remove very carefully and brush 
off the ashes. Are they good? Oh 
boy! Served with a venison steak 
one has truly a regal feast. 


Apples, too, can be baked in a | 
If filled with wild” 


similar manner. 
honey or maple sugar they are de- 
licious beyond words. 


If you have read stories of the” 
by Curwood or? 


“North Woods” 
Stewart Edward White, you will 
have seen mention made of logging 
camp beans. 


hot ashes for twelve hours or more.” 
A camper can attain the same re-| 
sults on a smaller scale. Here’s how.” 
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The first requisite for bean-hole 
beans is a receptacle for the beans 
themselves. An old-fashioned iron 
kettle is most suitable, but a camper 
cannot lug such heavy, bulky equip- 
ment, so I use a large tin can as a 
substitute. The brand of coffee I al- 
ways use comes packed in a two- 
pound tin with a snap-on lid. I empty 
the coffee into a special container in 
my running board cabinet and the 
coffee can then serves as a bean pot. 


Pp’ RBOIL three pints of navy beans 
in water to which has been added a 
teaspoonful of baking soda. (Do not 
salt the water. The salt pork used in 
the baking process will provide ample 
saltiness.) When the skins begin to 
burst, drain and dry the beans by 
shaking the vessel over the campstove 
burner. On the bottom of the coffee 
can place a layer of salt pork, cutting 
the slices of pork about six to the inch. 
Pour in about a three-inch layer of 
beans. Then add a tablespoonful of 
canned tomato soup and a strip of 
pork or bacon. Continue filling with 
beans, soup and pork. When filled 
up to the lid, pour over the beans two 
tablespoonfuls of black molasses and 
then cover them completely with 
strips of pork. Punch a small hole in 
the lid, and snap it in place. 
Preliminary to preparing the bean- 
can, a hole must be dug in the ground 
near the camp fire. It should be 
about a foot in diameter and in 
depth. Hot coals from the fire 


the hole and the can placed 
upon them. More hot 
coals are packed around 
and on top of the can. 
Several layers of wet 
paper placed over 
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One frying pan in- 
verted over the other 
makes a Dutch oven 


the hole will prevent 
dirt from entering the 
can. The whole is then 
covered with loose soil 
and left for ten or 
twelve hours. 











It is my custom to 
prepare the beans along 
with the evening meal, 
then our breakfast is 
waiting for us when we | 
get up in the morning. 
Good? My adjectives 
are too limited to de- 
scribe them. 

So much for open-fire 
cooking. Now I’ll mod- 





























On the bottom 
of my cooking set 
I carry an extra 
skillet with 
detached handle 


ernize. I have sev- 
eral little recipes and 
handy kinks of my 
own, which may aid 


we the up-to-date 
camper. 

Nearly every 

camper now-a-days 

A disk of has a compact nest- 


ing set of cooking and 
table utensils. It con- 
sists of a number of 
pots fitting closely, 
one within the other, 
a large frying pan 
serving as a lid when 
packed. The pur- 
chase of an additional 


sheet rubber 
clamped be- 
tween lid and 
pot hastens 
the cooking 
of vegetables 
in the higher 
altitudes 
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large pan will 

greatly increase the 
utility of the set. This 

pan will fit over the bot- 
tom of the largest pot and 
will not add materially to 

the bulk of the set when 
packed. Invariably these pans 

are made of very heavy sheet or 
cast aluminum. The two pans can 
be put together as shown in the sketch 
and will serve as an excellent Dutch 
oven. Usually the detachable handle 
can be inserted through the clips on 


‘ the pans to hold them in line. The 


top pan is thoroughly pre-heated over 
the stove burner before being placed 
in position. This improvised Dutch 
oven can be used as any Dutch oven 
would be used, but I have one pet use 
for it that is a little different. 
Every one knows how freshly 
caught, small mountain trout curl up 
in the ordinary pan. Literally, they 
try to swallow their own tails. The 
tender flesh frequently falls from the 
back-bone and the resultant mess 
resembles fish hash. Try this way. 
Place a coarse-mesh, wire screen 
over the top of the lower pan. (Small 
size chicken wire will do.) Lay the 
small trout in compact, orderly rows 
on top of the screen. Next lay strips 
of bacon cross-wise over the fish. 
Heat both pans evenly, and then 
place the top pan in position. Bake 
for 15 minutes. Then remove the top 
pan and see what you have—beau- 
tiful, shapely trout, lightly browned, 
but with the characteristic markings 
and coloring still intact and vivid. 
Another pet recipe of mine I call 
the “giant (Continued on page 39 
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erve WITH ANY 
FRESH FRUIT 





Burnett’s Speeial Mousse 


1 cup cream % tsp. Burnett's Vanilla 


\%4 cup powdered sugar ¥, tsp. Burnett’s Almond 
Y tsp. Burnett’s Lemon 


Wuip cream, fold in sugar and flavor- 
ing. Place in trays of automatic refrig- 
erator or in small paper cups and put 
in freezing compartment for three to 
four hours. Garnish with strawberries 
or other berries orwith sliced peaches. 
Makes six small servings or four gen- 
erous servings. 


‘howe easy dessert has a creamy cool- 
ness which delights hot weather ap- 
petites. It has a combination of flavors 
which is the secret of the success of 
the French chefs who have always 
blended their flavors to achieve deli- 
cate perfection. Burnett’s Vanilla im- 
proves all fruit mousses. 

Good cooks everywhere depend up- 
on Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts for the 
success of their cooking. Everyone eats 
for flavor. Good ingredients, careful 
blendingand correct baking are wasted 
if the flavor is not right. Burnett’s 
Flavoring Extracts can be relied upon 
for uniformity and delicacy of flavor. 

Burnett’s Color Tabs are easy to use. 
They do not streak. Use them for 
coloring frostings, desserts and jellied 
salads, 

“Doubly Delicious Desserts” con- 
tains many delightful recipes. Send 
10 cents for your copy. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 


437 D Street, Boston 


281 Wholesale Terminal Bldg., Los Angeles 


61 Main Street, San Francisco 
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Gems for the Jelly Shelf 


Contributed by Sunset Subscribers 


JULY 


A™ I not safe in saying that every western woman finds fun in putting 
up shining, glowing glasses and jars of preserves and jellies and 
pickles, turning her preserve closet into a jewel box brimming with 
sparkling gold and emerald and ruby gems—and edible gems at that! 
Here are a few more “‘jewel recipes” that we think you will like: 


Ripe Apricot Jam 
314 cupfuls (134 pounds) of crushed 7 cupfuls (3 pounds) of sugar 
fruit, pitted but not peeled ¥4 cupful of liquid pectin 
Juice of 1 lemon 

Use only fully ripened fruit. Cut into small pieces and crush thor- 
oughly, using a potato masher, and measure the pulp into 2 large kettle, 
adding the lemon juice. Add the sugar, mix mt and bring to a good, 
rolling boil over a hot fire, stirring constantly both before and during 
the boiling period, which should last exactly 1 minute. Remove at once 
from the fire, stir in the liquid pectin, skim, and pour quickly into hot, 
sterilized jars. Cover the hot jam with a film of paraffin, and when it 
has cooled, cover with %-inch layer of hot paraffin. This recipe makes 
9 to 10 ordinary-sized glasses of extraordinarily good jam.—G. C., 
San Francisco. 

Preserved Ground Cherries 

To each pound of ground cherries allow the same weight of sugar, 
2 or 3 whole cloves, 2 small pieces of stick cinnamon, half a lemon sliced 
thin, and % teaspoonful of salt. Add to the sugar just enough water to 
start it dissolving; boil to a thick syrup and add the cherries, spices and 
salt, and the slices of lemon. Boil gently until thick, and seal in hot, 
sterilized pint or half-pint jars—Mrs. W. C. D., Portland, Oregon. 


Apricot-Strawberry Jam 
This is a chance recipe, made up one day when I happened to have a 
basket of berries, and at the same time was making apricot jam. 
Wash and pit the apricots, and cut in tiny pieces. Stem and wash 
the berries, allowing 1 basket to 4 or 5 pints of cut apricots. Measure 
34 cupful of sugar to each cupful of fruit, and put all—berries, apricots 
and sugar—in a preserving kettle and allow to stand in a cool place 
overnight. Next morning cook slowly until thick, let cool, then re-heat 
and put into sterilized jars, and seal or cover with paraffin. Cooling 
before putting into the jars causes the berries to absorb the syrup, 
making them plump. (To shorten the process, bottled liquid pectin 
may be added to the fruit mixture after first heating it to boiling. In 
this case, follow directions for similar mixtures of fruits, in the recipe 
book that comes with the bottled pectin.)—Mrs. C. S., San Mateo, 
California. 
Government Sauce, or Relish 
3 quarts of ripe tomatoes, chopped 2 tablespoonfuls of salt 
2 quarts of apples, chopped 2 teaspoonfuls of ground cloves 
10 medium-sized onions, chopped 2 teaspoonfuls of ground cinnamon 
2 cupfuls of vinegar 1 teaspoonful of black pepper 
2 cupfuls of sugar Shake of cayenne 
Chop the tomatoes, measure, and put on stove in large enameled or 
aluminum kettle. Then add the apples and onions, and the other in- 
gredients. Cook all together until the mixture thickens, and seal at 
once, while hot, in small jars, as you would seal canned fruit. This is a 
splendid sauce or relish to serve with meats, baked beans, etc. When 
ripe tomatoes are out of season canned tomatoes may be used.—Mrs. 
W. H. C., Dayton, Oregon. 


California Fig Jam 
10 cupfuls (5 pints) of peeled figs 1 cupful of lemon juice 
6 cupfuls of sugar 2 tablespoonfuls of ground 
cinnamon 
Peel the figs, (if you rub lard or other shortening on your hands while 
peeling they will not smart), add the sugar, mashing with a potato 
masher, and let stand overnight. In the morning add the cupful of 
lemon juice and let cook slowly, stirring occasionally to prevent burning. 
Stir in the cinnamon and continue cooking until the figs are a rich brown 
and thick enough to suit you. Put into hot sterilized jars and cover 
with paraffin. I find that the cinnamon takes away the “‘figgy fig” 
taste and gives a lovely flavor—Mrs. D. H. H., Glendale, California. 
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"POST'S BRAN FLAKES ~a regulator, to bzlance the modern diet. It gives 
you bran, with other parts of wheat. Eaten by more people then any other bran 
cereal. There are now two Post’s bran cereals, both delicious 





HOLE BRAN is new. Full strength bran for stubborn or chronic cases 

of constipation dive to insufficient bulk in the dict. So effective that 2 tablespoons 

ake an adequate serving for most people. There are now two Post's bran 
cereals, both delicious 
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e short-changed 
on vacation 


Its 9 to I you need bran... 


get the kind you need 


on you'll be going on vaca- 
tion. Vacation! to put fresh 
color in your cheeks, new spring 
in your step, new flash in your 
smile—to build up buoyant 
good health for another year. 

But one oversight may “short- 
change’’ you—one small neglect 
may take away some part of the 
good a vacation brings to you. 

Particularly when you are ‘‘on 
the go’’— guard against faulty 
elimination. Strange meals in 
strange places may not give you 
the balanced diet, the wholesome 
bulk which you need to cleanse 
the system of digestive wastes. 
It’s 9 to 1 you need bran at any 
time— but on vacation it is even 
more important. 


Nature’s food —in delicious form 


Obviously not every one needs 
more bulk food in the same 
degree. That’s why there are two 
Post’s cereals, each deliciously 
tempting to eat, each containing 
bran, but in different measure. 

Post’s Bran Flakes is a regulator. 
Bran with other parts of wheat. 
It supplies the bulk food which 
most of us need; even those who 
aren’t aware of the fact. Post’s 
Bran Flakes belongs on just about 


Ln dhehicinnes Lmeailiion foods 


PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


every breakfast table. It is on 
millions of them. For these 
dainty toasted amber flakes, so 
flavory and alluring, are eaten by 
more families than any other 
bran food in the world. 

Whole Bran is for stubborn or 
chronic constipation due to in- 
sufficient bulk in the diet. It is 
full strength bran. Just as effec- 
tive as any full strength bran 
cereal but a triumph of taste. 
You will want to eat these crisp, 
crunchy little shreds with milk 
or cream, or sprinkled over fruit 
or berries. Two tablespoons 
make an effective serving. An irre- 
sistible way to serve Whole Bran 
is in muffins— puffy, golden 
morsels that melt in the mouth. 
The new recipe is on the package. 

Remember these two names, 
“POST'S BRAN FLAKES” and 
““\WHOLE BRAN.” In hotels, on 
trains or boats, at camps, you 
can get each in a convenient 
individual package—just as you 
can order each from your grocer 
for use in the home. 





Constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the 
diet, should yield to one of these cereals. If 
your case is abnormal, consult a competent 
physician at once and follow his advice 


F. Corp. 
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Build your Summer Cabin 


with Shevlin Log Siding 


yen you are considering the material for your outdoor cabin you may remem. 
ber having admired certain snug, woodsy cabins of peeled pine logs. In all Flor 
probability many of these cabins were actually built of Shevlin Log Siding, since ' 
this new building material looks like log construction and is being widely used for of 
mountain, beach and lake retreats. 

Shevlin Log Siding makes weather-proof cabins with none of the costly, uncom —«: ~~OM 
fortable disadvantages of real log structure. It saves the labor and expense of felling, sup 
stripping, and hauling. Made of pine witha rounded log surface, it blends fittingly heart of. 


with its surroundings and can be finished in charming weather-beaten effects. always © 
Finished with ship-lap edge, one “log” fits the next to make a tight structure gg 0 
with minimum labor. And it is reasonable in first cost, can be easily obtained from — My e 
the nearest lumber dealer and can be put up by any carpenter—or by yourself. small chi 
Shevlin Log Siding is made from native timber—California White Pine (Pinus put b 
Ponderosa), Pondosa Pine and also Norway Pine. On the Pacific Coast it is made woe by 
by The McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud, California, and the Shevlin. Sapte 
Hixon Company, Bend, Oregon. show the 
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Cabin of Shevlin Log Siding ‘ AFR . i 
owned by Dr. Kenneth Bulkley. ~y yy" Ney - 


Architect, Wilbur Tusler. 





SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—“Log Cabins Up To Date.” Write to: 

Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 

Dept. 517, 900 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Or Nearest Sales Office: 


San Francisco: The McCloud River Lumber Company, Dept. 517, 1030-Monadnock Building. 
Los ANGELES: . The McCloud River Lumber Company, Dept. 517, Petroleum Securities Building. 





BNIB: a i556 70. The Shevlin-Hixon Company Dept. 517, Bend. Oregon. 
New York: .. N. H. Morgan, Sales Agent. Dept 517 1205 Graybar Building. 
Curcaco: .. . . Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Company, Dept 517, 1866—208 South LaSalle Street Building. 


Toronto: ... Shevlin, Clarke Company, Ltd., Dept. 517, 1806 Royal Bank Building. 















by 


Florence S. Nordstrom 


of Seattle, Washington 


NXOMPANY for dinner’’—words 
supposed to strike terror in the 
heart of any inexperienced cook, have 
always meant to me the opportunity 
to express what little artistry I pos- 
sess, as well as to entertain my friends. 
My entertaining, because of two 
small children who must be fed and 
put to bed at dinner time, is neces- 
sarily informal. But none the less suc- 
cessful, for my husband considers me 
the best cook in the world, his friends 
show their approval by their enjoy- 
ment of my simple meals, and their 
wives by borrowing my recipes. 
Certainly a good cook never uses 
the same menu over and over, for 
where then would be the pleasure of 
creating something new? Imagina- 
tion and inspiration must go hand in 
hand with experience. One rule given 
all cooks, never to try a new rec 
when having guests, I often break, bee 
I’m always finding a new recipe which 
iwill give an added zest to the meal, 


} Jor may be the inspiration of an alto- 


‘gether different combination. 

| The key to being a good cook is to 
jenjoy eating, to be an epicure, though 
Nnotaglutton. Then taking one article 


| Sof food—a fresh caught crab, huckle- 
‘berries sent from the mountains, lush 


‘strawberries, or the first home-grown 


oe | f ° ° ° 
acorn, one’s imagination can blend in 


‘the other foods needed, to make a 
‘perfect meal. 





Here is Mrs. Nordstrom 
with her two young sons 
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My Favorite 
Company Dinner 


JULY 


A favorite dinner menu, which may 
be varied infinitely is: 
Ginger Ale Cocktail 
Roast Chicken and Dressing 
Tomato Gelatine Salad 
Baking Powder Biscuits Currant Jelly 
Creamed Potatoes New Peas and Carrots 
Strawberries on Madame E Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


Ginger Ale Cocktail 
Dice a variety of fruit in season, 
as bananas, oranges, cantaloupes, 
peaches and maraschino cherries. 
Sugar to taste and chill in ice box. 
Add ginger ale just before serving. 


Roast Chicken 

I take a young chicken about four 
pounds in weight, cook it for 15 to 
20 minutes in my pressure cooker, 
fill with dressing and roast in a hot 
oven (400 degrees), from half to three- 
quarters of an hour, basting with 
liquid left in the cooker. The dressing 
used in the chicken is made as follows: 


Dressing 


2 cupfuls of bread crumbs 

1 teaspoonful of onion juice 
14 teaspoonful of salt 

1g cupful of melted butter 
Poultry seasoning to taste 


Mix all together and fill chicken. 


Baking Powder Biscuits 
2 cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
4 level teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
24 cupful of milk 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt. 
Cut in shortening, slowly mix in milk. 
Then turn out on a floured board and 
knead lightly, as in making Parker 
House rolls. Cut out with small cut- 
ter. These rise to twice their height 
and literally melt in one’s mouth. 
Vegetables 
Fresh, tender vegetables should be 
chosen, and cooked with a “minimum 
of water and a maximum of watch- 
ing” to bring out the very best flavor. 
Corn is an exception, as it needs 
plenty of water to cover the ears, to 
insure tenderness. 
Tomato Gelatine Salad 
Cook 1 pint can of tomatoes to- 
gether with 1 slice of onion and 1 
celery stalk for 5 minutes. Strain and 
add 1 teaspoonful of vinegar, % tea- 
spoonful of salt, a pinch of red pepper, 
and water sufficient to make 1 pint of 
liquid. Heat to boiling point and pour 
over the contents of 1 package of 
lemon flavored gelatine, and mold in 
individual molds. To serve, turn out 
on crisp lettuce, and top with mayon- 
naise. (Continued on following page 


1931] 














CHI CKEN 
The Modern Way 


Now you can enjoy 
tender, flavory 
chicken in its varied 
forms; CHICKEN 
that suggests spring- 
time menus. Lynden 
brand Chicken & Egg 
Noodles (25% tender 
chicken meat) packed 
in attractive Cello- 
phane wrapped glass, 
with the easy-to-open 
cap; Lynden brand 
Pure Chicken Broth; 
Lynden brand Pure 
Chicken Sandwich 
Spread; , Lynden 
brand Boneless Roast 
Chicken (breast and 
leg meat only) or 
Lynden brand 
Chicken Livers; all 








are high quality, de- 
licious, economi 
foods. 


For after school 
snacks; for picnics 
and outings, try Lyn- 
den brand Chicken 
Sandwich Spread, 
composed of only pure 
chicken meat. 








Here is the base food for CHICKEN 
a la KING, CREOLE, CHICKEN 
SALADS, etc. Write for free series 


of six (index) recipe cards. Ad- 
dress WASHINGTON CO-OP. EGG 
& POULTRY ASS’N, Seattle. 


LYNDEN 


BRAND 
Chicken & Egg Noodles; Boneless Roast 
Chicken: Chicken Sandwich Spread: Chicken 
Livers: Chicken Broth. Order them from your 
grocer today, 
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JELLY 
MAKER 





Champion 
Defeated 


BY 13-YEAR OLD BEGINNER 











Mrs. F. J. Beilharz, 
winner of 5 jelly and jam prizes 
at the 1930 Wisconsin State Fair, 
describes the surprising out- 
come of a jelly-making ‘‘speed’”’ 
contest in which she met defeat 
at the hands of her little Janes- 
villeneighbor, Miss Marie Kemp. 


"a 2 Bc Mle ~ 
WISCONSIN JELLY CHAMPION 


ALWAYS knew my jellies were pretty fine 
use I have always won so many prizes 
with them, and I thought I was pretty quick 
at making jellies, too! 
“But when my neighbor’s little girl, Marie 
Kemp, challenged me to a speed contest, and 
then Beat me by more than half an hour, you can 
be sure I was surprised. As for our two high 
school teachers, Mrs. R. J. Cunningham and 
Mrs. J. B. Carr, who had agreed to judge our 
little jelly-making contest, they just couldn’t 
get over it. 


‘‘We both put our grape juice mixture on to boil 

at the very same instant. And exactly 11 min- 

utes and 56 seconds later, Marie had eight glasses 

of jelly cooling in the w indow. It was more than 
if an hour later before I was through. 


‘“‘When I asked Marie for her secret she told me 
it was Certo. I was surprised to hear that al- 
though she had made jelly only four times in 
her life, she had never had a failure. 


“Since that day I have made three batches of 
jelly with Certo myself, and I think it’s the most 
wonderful kitchen help I have ever discovered. 
It saves so much time and trouble, and the jelly 
tastes so much better, too, because the flavor 
doesn’t all boil off. W hy, at next summer’s State 
Fair I ought to win a dozen prizes instead of the 
five I won this last summer! 


“TI almost forgot to say that Certo also saves me 
money on my jelly—about 2% cents a glass. 
You see, since I need to boil my juices only one 
minute now, not a single bit boils away. And I 
get fully half again more glasses. 


“This is the first advertisement I have ever 













, 


written, and I hope it will induce all those who 
may read it to give Certo a good thorough trial.’’ 


WHAT CERTO IS 


Mrs. Beilharz has told you what Certo does. 
Now we shall tell you what Certo is! 


Certo is fruit pectin, the substance i in fruit juice 
that makes your jelly ‘‘jell.’” We extract it from 
pure fruit, refine it, concentrate it, then bottle it. 


Now those who still make jelly without Certo 
must boil down their fruit juice until whatever 
pectin it contains becomes concentrated enough 
to make the mixture jell. This sometimes takes 
almost an hour. And, since every single fruit 
contains a different amount of pectin, results 
are always uncertain. 

With Certo and the tested Certo recipes all this 
risk and bother are eliminated. You simply fol- 
low the recipes, adding Certo exactly as directed. 
Instantly the correct amount of pectin is pro- 
vided. Your jelly jells with scarcely one minute’s 
boiling. And, because no fruit juice boils away, 
you often obtain half again more glasses. 

Your jelly, moreover, will be better in color and 
more delicious tasting. W ith Certo, you see, 
you can always use the fully ripe fruit. And the 
flavor does not boil away. 

Now please remember in making jelly that 
every fruit is different. That is why we have 
developed definite, scientific recipes for each 
fruit. Ninety-three of these recipes are included 
in a booklet under the label on the Certo 
bottle. 

Certo is a product of General Foods Corpora- 
tion. It is sold by your grocer. 


© 1931, G. F. Corp. 








FREE! 


usin; 


Foods, Ltd., Cobour, 
: “Secrets of the Jam 


NAME 


“Secrets of the Jam Cupboard,” by Elizabeth ‘Palmer, 
Certo jelly expert, contains new dessert and salad recipes 


ams and jellies. Fill in and mail the coupon. 


g 
GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. (In Canada, General 
&: Ont.) Please send me Miss Palmer’s new booklet 
rr 


pboard.” C (S-7-31) 
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Madame E Sponge Cake 


2 eggs 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Pinch of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter, melted 
14 cupful of hot milk 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat eggs well. Add sugar and 
beat. Fold flour, sifted with baking 
powder and salt, in very slowly. Melt 
the butter in the hot milk and add, 
with the vanilla, mixing well. Bake 
in a loaf pan 30 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees). 

Covered with sugared berries and 
whipped cream, it is a most luscious 
short cake, more moist than plain 
sponge cake, and in our opinion, far 
more delectable than biscuit short- 
cake. 

I find it is always wise, when pos- 
sible, to make either the salad or 
dessert the day before the dinner. 
This is why for this menu I chose 
tomato jelly salad, my husband’s 
favorite. If I should be able to get 
a fresh crab, then I might have crab 
cocktail with tomato sauce, and a 
green vegetable salad, chilled in the 
ice box and served with French dress- 
ing. The dessert then could have been 
made the previous day—possibly 
fresh strawberry Bavarian cream with 
little cakes. 


HIS menu is a model and may be 

varied endlessly, using as the key- 
note the most delectable and newest 
vegetables on the market. My rule in 
selecting the fruit and vegetables I 
serve is always to buy the best my 
grocer has to offer, and when my 
guests remark, “ ‘Aren’t fresh new peas 
and carrots good?” I feel amply re- 
paid for the added expense in rushing 
the season. In fruits, especially, we 
always seem to be tantalized by ones 
just coming in season. 

The meat course can easily be va- 
ried to steak and mushrooms (always 
reliable when something is likely to 
go wrong the last minute), to a roast, 
or to baked ham or spring friers. 

Nearly every housewife has her own 
extra special hot bread that she is 
complimented on making and can 
work this into her menus. For myself, 
I use biscuits, muffins, pop-overs, corn 
bread or Sally Lunn, whichever seems 
to fit in best with the meat and salad. 
I always find this one high point in 
the meal—but try not to make the 
dessert an anti-climax. 

I also raise a little back-yard garden 
every year, for I have found that 
crisp radishes, freshly picked beans, 
or sun-ripened berries picked from it, 
add a piquancy to any menu. And 
when winter comes, I have a well- 
stocked cellar of home-canned fruit 
and vegetables that can be combined 
in many different ways to give my 
dinners a touch of individuality. 
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Camp Recipes 
(Continued from page 33) 


biscuit.” I mix up a biscuit dough, 
either with ready-prepared flour or 
with plain flour and baking powder. 
The consistency is about midway be- 
tween pancake batter and the usual 
biscuit dough. The bottom pan is 
thoroughly greased and heated until 
the grease begins to crackle. Then 
about an inch layer of the heavy 
flowing batter is poured in. In the 
meantime the other pan has been 
heating over the second burner of the 
stove. The pan should be made as 
hot as aluminum will stand. It is then 
inverted over the lower pan. Baking 
is continued over a very low flame 
for about 15 minutes. It is well to 
move the pan to different positions 
over the burner so that the heat is not 
centered at one point. When done, 
the giant biscuit is removed and is 
served hot with butter, jam, honey or 
the like. It should be broken in 
pieces not cut with a knife. 

If wild berries are available to the 
camper — strawberries, raspberries, 
blackberries, or huckleberries— the 
“giant biscuit” will serve as the body 
for a shortcake. It is better to 
sweeten the biscuit dough and add a 
little more shortening when it is to 
be used for shortcake. The berries 
are cleaned and about half of them 
are crushed. Crushing releases, as it 
were, a more acute flavor. They are 
then sugared heavily, or, if not suffi- 
ciently juicy, they may be stirred into 
a heavy sugar and water syrup. The 
biscuit is split and a layer of berries 
placed in the middle, then a deluge 
of berries is poured over the top. 


MCh of our camping is done in 
the high Sierra or in the Rocky 
Mountain country. At high eleva- 
tions, the cooking of potatoes and 
other vegetables, as well as the break- 
fast cereals, is much retarded by the 
lowered boiling point of water. I 
found a remedy for this by placing 
a rubber disk cut from an old inner 
tube between the lid and the pot, and 
clamping it tightly with about six 
pinch-type clothes pins. (The sketch 
shows how I do this.) Potatoes can 
be boiled in 10 to 15 minutes less time 
by this improvised “‘pressure cooker” 
method. Coffee prepared in a sealed 
pot tastes better, too. 

Of course, my campstove has an 
oven, but I have purposely omitted 
any orthodox baking recipes. After 
one has acquired the “knack” of a 
campstove oven, any home baking 
recipes can be applied in camp as well 
as at home, and with the same uni- 
form results. 
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“..- Mazola? 
Certainly!—in 
fact, it’s my big- 
gest selling Salad 
Oil. Two quarts, 
Ma'am? Right 
away!” 


* YOUR Grocer why he sells 
more Mazola than any other 


salad and cooking oil. He'll probably tell 
you that his customers have discovered what 
a really fine salad oil Mazola is—how rich 
and smooth it makes all salad dressings— 
and how quickly Mazola Salad Dressings are 
prepared ...These three recipes are splendid 
examples of the ease, speed and economy 
with which Mazola French Dressings are 
made. Follow any or all of them and get 
acquainted with the superiority of Mazola. 


7 ¥ 7 


In “The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful 
Foods” there are nearly 300 new recipes—valu- 
able cooking suggestions and other household 
hints. Thousands of women find this a most 
unusual cook book. Send 10c with the coupon 
below and we will gladly send you your copy. 
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PLAIN ov DRESSING 


¥% cup Mazola 4 teaspoon salt 
3 tablespoons vinegar % teaspoon white pepper 
Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, meat 
or fish salad. If a sweeter dressing is desired add 
1 teaspoon Karo Red Label. 


07 2 AN 
FRENCH DRESSING for FRUIT SALADS 
% cup Mazola 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 eos Karo, % teaspoon salt 
Red Label 1 teaspoon paprika 


Beat until thoroughly blended and use with any 
fruit salad. 


da 3 AN 
PIQUANT FRENCH DRESSING 


¥% cup Mazola 2 tablespoons chow-chow 
1 teaspoon Karo, 4 teaspoon salt 
Blue Label ¥% teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons vinegar 
Beat well and serve with any vegetable, fish or 
cheese salad. 











Corn Products Refining Company 











Dept. S-7, P. O. Box 171 Name 
Trinity Station, New York City 

: , Address. 
Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). 
Kindly send me my copy of ““The Modern 
Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” Town 


State. 




















Hockceserries in a pie? 
Yes, use them in a pie by all 
means, and in many other delectable 
dishes and different ways also, which 
are not so generally known. As for 
instance, in waffles or hot cakes. Al- 
most anyone, when huckleberries are 
mentioned, thinks of them either in 
pies or in ‘muffins, not realizing that 
these dark, succulent berries may be 
eaten with relish in other forms. 

Western huckleberries differ ma- 
terially from eastern ones. They are 
much larger and sweeter, and have 
fewer seeds. In the east blueberries 
have a far greater following than the 
darker fruit. Blueberries, however, 
seem slightly insipid after the palate 
has been tempted with the almost 
spicily delicious western berry. 

The huckleberry is not black, nor 
always an extremely dark blue fruit. 
It is often a deep rich red, or an azure 
blue. Generally speaking, the darker 
and larger the berry the better it is, 
better in flavor and easier to handle. 
When the berries are small it is quite 
a task to remove the tiny stems 
which cling to them, but even under 
that time-absorbing condition the 
result warrants the effort. 

The huckleberry grows on low 
bushes having a smooth green leaf 
and smooth branches which makes 
picking them a pastime rather than 
an ordeal. Often the bushes bear so 
heavily that it is possible literally to 
strip the branches while the fruit 
drops with amazing steadiness into 
the waiting container. The bushes 
which are partly shaded usually bear 
the larger berries, but it is a rare 
delight to sit in the warm sun on 
pine needle-strewn ground and pick 
fruit of any size. The berries grow 
as large as a person’s thumbnail. 


FUCELEBERRIES ripen through 
July and August and are on 
the market until almost Christmas 
time, giving a long season in which 
to enjoy them. There are none pro- 
duced in large quantities in Califor- 
nia, but shipments are sent in from 
the North. They grow quite plenti- 
fully on the Oregon and Washington 
coasts and are found in large numbers 
in eastern Washington and Idaho. 
It is a splendid privilege to be able 
to can huckleberries which have been 
freshly picked, for they hold their 
delicious flavor through the canning 
process and are a delight to serve in 
the winter because they are sure to 
bring reminders of sunny hillsides, 
pine forests and woodland trails. The 
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Western Huckleberry Treats 


by 


Priscilla Ware 
of Spokane, Washington 


cold pack method is especially recom- 
mended. 

The canned huckleberries are per- 
haps best used in a pie, although they 
are pleasing served as a sauce. Pie 


a. 
Berry Song 


Fr icking wild berries 
With gluttonous fingers— 
Shoes full of sand 

That persistently lingers, 
Sun slowly cooking 

The juice on our faces, 
Stickers that stick 

In embarrassing places, 
Sunburn and windburn 
And hair in the eyes, 
Killing mosquitoes 

And slapping at flies— 

It seems such uncomfortable 
Bother; and yet 

Wild berries taste best 
When they’re hardest to get. 


—Marva Duke 
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made from fresh huckleberries is a 
treat to anyone who likes pie. 


Huckleberry Pie 

1 cupful of flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

About 5 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

Sift the flour and salt together; cut 

in the shortening with a pastry 
blender or knife; add barely enough 
water to make crust easy to handle in 
rolling it out. After putting lower 
crust in pan sprinkle with a thin layer 
of cornstarch or quick-cooking tapi- 
oca. Either one will thicken the 
huckleberry juice to a nice consis- 
tency. The berries require about 1 
cupful of sugar, although if they are 
tart, 144 cupfuls would be better. A 
strip of moistened white muslin 
placed around the edge of the pie tin 


Pu Ls 
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before placing the pie in the oven 
prevents the juice from escaping and 
cooking over. This strip is readily 
removed when the pie is cooked. 
There are two things to remember 
in cooking either huckleberry waffles 
or hot cakes. First of all the berries 
must be ready to add to the batter 
immediately after it has started to 
cook, therefore it is wise to have them 
stemmed, washed, and in a conveni- 
ent-sized dish with a spoon at hand. 
The second thing to note is that 
waffles and hot cakes should be 
served at once on hot plates. Heated 
syrup prevents chilling the cakes or 
waffles, although this 1s a matter of 
personal preference. 


Huckleberry Hot Cakes 

2 cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of soda 

1% teaspoonful of salt 

¥ tablespoonful of sugar 

2 eggs, separated 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted shortening 

1 scant cupful of buttermilk 

1 cupful of sweet milk 

1 cupful of huckleberries 

Sift the dry ingredients. Add egg 

yolks, well beaten, the melted butter 
and other shortening, and the milk, 
mixed together. Add this mixture 
gradually, beating thoroughly, then 
fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
eggs. After the cake has been 
poured onto a hot pan a spoonful of 
huckleberries must be shaken onto 
the cooking batter immediately. 

When nicely browned on the under 

side the cake is turned over and 

cooked on the other side. The 
huckleberries expand in the heat 
and grow lusciously large and juicy. 

This amount of batter serves 4 
persons. 

It is a pleasant change to serve 
huckleberry waffles for an informal 
luncheon. There are ever so many 
attractive waffle sets now available 
to add to the charm of such a lunch- 
eon. These sets usually consist of a 
pitcher, bowl and plates. It is very 
convenient to pour the batter onto 
the waffle iron from a pitcher and 
naturally one which matches the 


other dishes on the table would be © 


appealing. The huckleberry waffles 


are quite rich so it is advisable not © 
to serve a great variety of food with | 
them. Strips of bacon, or thin slices | 


of ham are appetizing with the 


waffles, and coffee will be served of | 
course. Here is my favorite recipe for | 
I hope that you | 


huckleberry waffles. 
will try them this summer. 
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Huckleberry Waffles 

114 cupfuls of flour __ 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Y{ teaspoonful of soda 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

2 eggs, separated 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter, melted 

34 cupful of buttermilk 

34 cupful of sweet milk 

1 cupful of huckleberries 

Sift the dry ingredients. Add egg 
yolks, well beaten, melted butter, and 
milk, beating thoroughly. Fold in 
stifly beaten whites of eggs. A spoon- 
ful of huckleberries should be added 
quickly, as soon as the batter is put 
into the waffle iron. Haste is neces- 
sary to prevent one side of the waffle 
being better done than the other. 
Huckleberry muffins have been 

popular for a long time and have 
deservedly retained their popularity. 


Huckleberry Muffins 
2 cupfuls of flour 
3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1 cupful of milk 
2 eggs, well beaten 
1 cupful of huckleberries sprinkled with 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

The fruit must be washed, drained 
and sprinkled with the 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar. Sift the dry ingredients, 
add melted shortening, milk and eggs, 
well beaten. The berries should be 
folded in at the last.~ Fill greased 
muffin tins half full and bake 30 
minutes in a moderate oven (375 
degrees). 

Another delightful and rather un- 
usual way to use huckleberries is for 
shortcake. This is especially nice if 
the shortcake is cooked in individual 
portions the size of large biscuits. 


Huckleberry Shortcake 

2 cupfuls of pastry flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

l4 teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 cupful of butter 

About 1 cupful of milk 

2 to 3 cupfuls of huckleberries 

Sift dry ingredients and work in 

butter with pastry blender or two 
knives; add milk gradually until mix- 
ture is a soft dough. Place in small 
well-greased cake pans or muffin tins 
and cook in a quick oven (425 de- 
grees) for 15 or 20 minutes. Split and 
butter the cakes before adding the 
berries, and serve hot. This recipe 
serves 4 to 6 persons. 





| IT's’ & wd Ipeé 


To rub floor wax on 
the window casing 
and ropes when win- 
dows are hard to 
raise. It will stop 
squeaks, too. Works 
like magic! 
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First you listen! 


Then just dip in your spoon! 


Have you heard Rice Krispies yet? Have you listened to those 
toasted rice bubbles snap and crackle in milk or cream? There 
never was such a crunchy-crisp cereal. 


And what a delicious taste! The choicest rice. All its won- 
derful flavor. All its nourishing goodness! Children love Rice 
Krispies from the first spoonful. 


Serve for breakfast. Enjoy for lunch with fruits or honey 
added. Have for the children’s evening meal. Healthful and 
easy to digest. Ideal for a late bedtime snack. 

By all means, try Rice Krispies in cookery. Take the place 
of nutmeats. Make tasty macaroons, candies, etc. Order from 
your grocer. In the red-and-green package. Served by hotels, 
restaurants. Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. The only cereal 
so crisp it actually crackles in cream! 


You'll enjoy Kellogg’s Slumber Music, broadcast over w3z and associated 
stations of the N.B.C. every Sunday evening at 10.30 E.D.S.T. Also Kr1 
Los Angeles, komo Seattle at 10.00, and koa Denver at 10.30. 
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“‘We haven't any Morton’ s Salt, 

ma’ am, but here’ s something every 

bit as good.’’ 

**No, thank you! I want a salt 

that I know will pour freely in 

damp weather.”’ 
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Be wary when someone offers 
you a salt that’s ‘‘just as good as 
Morton’s.’? You can _ hardly 
expect a substitute to have this 
famous salt’s ability to pour 
freely rain or shine! There- 
fore, zzsiston getting Morton’s. 
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| AVE you added a new piece of 

equipment to your kitchen with- 
in the past month? I have observed 
that for the woman who likes her job 
of homemaking, kitchenware shops 
have aninescapable fascination. Then, 
too, in these days of informal, all- 
over-the-house entertaining, one is 
likely to discover new treasures in a 
friend’s kitchen. 

My latest find of that sort is a pars- 
ley cutter! Yes, after years of pleas- 
ure in cooking, of home economics 
training and all, I had not learned 
that a parsley mincer was really worth 
having until a friend asked me to chop 
some mint for fresh mint sherbet, and 
gave me the mincer to use. It was 
positively fun, wheeling the little gad- 





get back and forth on the chopping 
board, and in no time at all the work 
was done. Now I am enjoying one in 
my own kitchen. The mincer looks 
like a miniature disk-cultivator that 
the farmers use, you know, and it 
works like a charm. What is your 


| latest kitchen discovery? 


a 

Not long ago a Sunset friend wrote 
me of a grocery shower which a group 
of girls had given for—and to—a 
young bride. A grocery delivery boy, 
of course, delivered the baskets of in- 
teresting packages at the proper time, 
and the gifts were much appreciated. 

And then I heard of a variation of 
that sort of shower that is quite the 
most ridiculous and funniest ever! At 
an hilarious housewarming, one young 
couple was presented with a canned 
goods shower, all the labels first being 
removed! Can you imagine it? “TI 
wonder what we’ll have for dinner to- 
night,” would be no idle remark under 
such circumstances. But wouldn’t it 
be fun! 

+ -& | 

Are some of you fanning yourselves 
as you read these lines? For your 
special benefit, here are some cooling 








IODIZED 
OR PLAIN 


10c 


When it rains | 
—it pours | 












ideas. The first is called Frosted 
Orange Juice. Simply drop a spoon- 
ful of vanilla ice cream into a large 
glass of ice-cold orange juice, stir until 


| partially mixed, and drink at once. 


This is good, and good for young and 
older members of the family. 

If you have a mechanical refrig- 
erator, you will like to try shrimp or 
crab cocktail with the sauce served in 
ice cups, for a “company” touch. Fill 
the ice trays with water as usual and 
freeze just until a shell of ice has 
formed in each little cube; then pour 
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Sunset Table Talk 


by Genevieve A. Callahan 


out the remaining water and return 
the ice shells to the freezing compart- 
ment until serving time. Make your 
favorite cocktail sauce, using catsup, 
lemon juice, tabasco sauce, and chives 
chopped fine, with plenty of salt, pep- 
per, and celery salt. Just before serv- 
ing put the chilled shrimp into the 
cocktail glasses, place an ice cup in 
center, and carefully fill the little hol- 
low cube with the prepared sauce. A 
small pitcher is convenient to use for 
this purpose. 
+t - & 

Sometimes recipes for croquettes 
direct one to chill the little molds 
thoroughly before frying. This is not 
wise, say those who know: They 
should be let stand in a warm place 
for 30 minutes to an hour before fry- 
ing, as they absorb less grease in the 
frying process than when ice-cold. 


+ & 

I like to go to cooking schools occa- 
sionally, not so much to learn new 
recipes as to learn new and better 
ways of doing things in the kitchen. 
Recently I learned a number of ways 
with cheese from a clever young wo- 
man who knows a great deal about 
that interesting subject. Several of 
her recipes called for grated cheese, 
but she did not use a grater. Instead, 
she cut the cheese into small pieces 
and forced it through a medium-mesh 
strainer, using the back of a spoon to 
push it through. This is neither diffi- 
cult, nor hard on the strainer—and it 
is immeasurably easier on the fingers. 


+k + 

From another cooking school teacher 
I learned that shredded carrots, sea- 
soned with butter, salt, pepper, and a 
tiny bit of nutmeg, with a very little 
hot water added, and cooked in a 
tightly covered saucepan or wrapped 
in vegetable parchment paper, tied, 
and baked along with an oven dinner, 
are excellent. The same lecturer 
mixed sliced apples with raspberry 
jam (slightly diluted with hot water) 
and baked them. They are a gorgeous 
color, and decidedly good to eat. 

kk & 

Here are some figures that speak 
for themselves, gathered and pub- 
lished by the Society for Electrical 
Development. 

“Tests conducted at random among 
ordinarily skillful housekeepers, dis- 
closed that one dozen table napkins 
were ironed by an electric iron in 
three-fourths the time it took to iron 
them with an iron heated on a range; 
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that from six to eight pounds dry 


weight of clothes may be washed in 
anelectric machine in 8 to 15 minutes, 
while 40 minutes and extreme physical 
effort were required to wash by hand 
eight pounds of clothes of like kind 
and soiled to the same degree; that 
the actual washing and rinsing of 
table dishes from a dinner for five 
persons took seven minutes. The 
same number of dishes by hand took 
22 minutes. When both table and 
kitchen dishes were put through the 
machine, there was a savings of 22 
minutes in time over the hand 
method.” 

Read this to your husband! Though 
the chances are that he is very much 
in favor of your adding to your elec- 
trical equipment. 


+ F 

“The Home Record” is the title of 
a well-thought-out account and bud- 
get book for household finances, pre- 
pared by Ruth Barnes Kuehn with 
the collaboration of A. Grace Johnson, 
professor of household administration 
at Oregon State College. A few pages 
in the front of the book carry good 
advice as to managing the family in- 
come and using the home record. 
Several suggested spending schedules 
are given, and there is one feature 
that deserves special mention—a page 
of gummed labels to be cut apart and 
used in making one’s own column 
headings. The back of the book has 
pages reserved for financial state- 
ments, records of insurance and other 
investments, household inventory and 
the like. Inside the back cover are 
pasted two envelopes, one in which 
to keep bills until they are paid, the 
other for receipts until they are filed. 

This adaptable book, bound in 
black board covers with gold lettering, 
is published by the Home Record 
Publishing Company, Portland, Ore- 
gon, and is priced at $1.00 a copy. 


- 
ANNED chicken and noodles as 
bought from the grocer are good, 
but they are even more interesting, as 
are all canned foods, when one adds 
personality to them by simple home 
kitchen treatment. 

One of my favorite ways of prepar- 
ing them is to beat one egg in a bowl, 
add a cupful of scalded milk, and then 
turn in the contents of one small can 
of the chicken and egg noodles. I sea- 
son this well with salt, pepper, celery 
salt, and sometimes a bit of A-1 or 
Worcestershire sauce, pour the mix- 
ture into a buttered ring mold, set 
this into a pan of hot water, and bake 
very slowly (at 325 degrees) about 40 
minutes, until the custard is firm. I 
turn this out on a heated chop plate, 


fill the center with buttered peas, per- 
‘haps arrange a few slices of tomato 


around the outside of the ring for 


) garnishing, and serve at once. Doesn’t 
this sound good? It is! 
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An entirely new type of 
insecticide made spe- 


cially for household use. 


Because it is “20% stronger” 


O-Cedar Spray will do everything 
any ordinary spray will do—and 
do it better. 

It does not merely numb insects, 
it kills them. Spray a room with 
O-Cedar, and all flies, mosquitoes 
and household bugs quickly die. 

It mothproofs closets. To make 
any closet serve as a cedar chest, 
spray with O-Cedar once a week. 

It is entirely free from objec- 
tionable odors. It has the delicate 
fragrance of cedar, and is pleasant 
to use. 

It destroys household odors. 
Spray a little O-Cedar and the 
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Made by the makers of O-Cedar Mops— O-Cedar Polish 
Chicago - Toronto - London « Berlin + Paris 
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strongest cooking smells disap- 
pear. It leaves rooms fragrant and 
refreshed. 

O-Cedar Spray is safe, abso- 
lutely harmless to human beings, 
and will not stain nor injure the 
most delicate fabrics. It is made 
by the makers of O-Cedar Mops 
and O-Cedar Polish. Like all 
O-Cedar Products, it is guaran- 
teed to give you satisfaction. 

Your druggist, hardware store, 
department store, and grocer have 
O-Cedar Spray in stock now. Look 
for the tall green can. Convenient 
sizes— 50¢ and up. (Same Prices 
in Canada.) 
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SuNsET Homes Consultation Service 


How Thick Should My 
Wall Be? 


I want to build a house of cement blocks 
8x8x16 inches; the wall 16 feet high. Do 
you think the 8-inch blocks are thick 
enough and strong enough to hold 
up?—J. W., Redding, California. 

Consultation: A 16-foot wall 
should be 12 inches thick or, 
if 8inches thick, should have 
piers built as a part of the 
wall 18 x 18 inches about 12 
feet apart and with a hori- 
zontal tie beam of wood or 
concrete at the top. There 
should be some reinforcing 
horizontally in the joints 
about every 5 feet in height 
and the foundation should be 
of concrete with some rein- 
forcing steel in the bottom. 

If you have not had experi- 
ence in building it would 
certainly be wise to employ a 
reliable, experienced contractor. 
@ 
Legal Points 

Two years ago we purchased a house and 
were told by the seller that we could add a 
basement later as we desired to do. The man 
who built the house also said there was room 
for the future basement. 

It appears now that the building laws of 
the .city will not permit a basement, there 
not being sufficient height, and the man who 
built the house refuses to do anything about 
it. What could you suggest?—E. C. H., San 
Diego, California. 

Consultation: Written contracts are 
the basis of all proper building pro- 
cedure and plans and specifications 
setting forth all conditions and terms 
are the instruments of service that 
indicate what is to be expected. 
Verbal agreements rarely have any 
legal value in court. I do not see that 
you can do anything. Too bad! 

®@ ® 
House Cost 

I have heard varying opinions on what it 
costs to build. Can you tell me about what 
it will cost to build a small house of wood? 
—Mres. R. M., Napa, California. 

Consultation: You can build a wood 
frame house with wood finished exte- 
rior, whitewashed or stained, and 
wood and plaster finished interior, 
with hardwood floors, a shingle or 
composition roof, one bath with tile 
floor and walls toa height of 4 feet, a 
heating plant, and have the house well 
designed by an architect and con- 
structed by a good contractor, for 
$3.50 per square foot, adding 
about $400 for garage and $1.50 
per square foot for basement and 
6 to 10% for architect’s fees. 
Five-room houses built thus may 
cost as little as $4,300. 
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YOUR architect is very much inter- 

ested in the questions that you, the 
readers of this magazine, write in each 
month. The questions indicate to me 
that there are a great many problems 
needing attention. 

Those of you who write in before 
building are perhaps more fortunate 
than those who write in after building. 
It is difficult for me to correct the mis- 
takes or oversights which are the result 
of misguided building operations. The 
fireplace which smokes would not have 
smoked, if in the first instance it had 
been built along well-established prin- 
ciples for proper chimney size and area; 
the cracks in the plaster about which 
you write and which I find difficulty 
in advising you how to remedy, could 
have been avoided if in the first instance 
the house had been constructed soundly. 
Many of the questions show that there 
has been no legal guidance during 
building construction, and I would re- 
mind SUNSET readers that where an 
architect is not engaged the employ- 
ment of an attorney would be the exer- 
cise of good judgment. 

Occasionally the questions in this de- 
partment are controversial or may be 
answered in more than one way; in 
which case I give my own opinion or 
secure facts from authorities on the 
subject. I am always pleased to hear 
from those who disagree with my opin- 
ions or have additional suggestions to 
offer which will help other readers. 

If you have profited by this Consul- 
tation Service, be sure to mention 
SUNSET to your neighbors who are 
going to build. Yours for betterbuilding, 


JULY 
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Antique Stain on Woodwork 


In your article of January issue, ‘Keep 
Your Home from Depreciating in Value” 
you make this statement: ‘‘In older homes 
with woodwork stained red and varnish- 
ed....remove the varnish and stain 
the wood in antique stains.” My 
paint dealer doesn’t seem to under- 
stand what antiquestainis. Please 
help me.—Mrs. O. J. B., San Jose, 
California. 

Consultation: Hardware 
and paint store salesmen do 
not always have information 
about the application or 
methods of mixing of special 
paint materials. ‘Antique 
finishes” or “‘antique stains” 
are special decorative finishes 
which are made up by paint- 
ers who do decorating and 
cannot be purchased as a 
ready-prepared article. 

The following will explain 

one method by which old paint- 
ed or varnished woodwork may be 

transformed into a dark “Old 
Spanish or antique stain” finish. 

(1) Remove the existing paint or 
varnish with a paint or varnish re- 
mover. (2) Wash off the woodwork 
with denatured alcohol or high-test 
gasoline. (3) Sandpaper the wood 
lightly. (4) Stain the wood with a 
water stain, acid stain or oil stain. 

Purchase the stain ready mixed, 
made up for the type of wood to be 
stained. Oil stain may not penetrate 
into old wood, in which case acid 
stain may be necessary. Select a dark 
“weathered oak” or “dark fumed 
oak” color. (5) Sandpaper the wood 
lightly. (6) Purchase powdered rot- 
tenstone, mix it with boiled linseed 
oil and turpentine and paint over the 
surface. (7) While wet, rub partially 
off with a dry cheese cloth to the de- 
sired antique effect. (8) Finish the 
woodwork with a coat of flat varnish. 

If you cannot find these materials 
locally write us for the names of firms 
who sell them. 


@ @ 
Caring for Magnesite 
[N your May issue I note one letter | 
in your column in which a reader | 
wants information concerning paint 
for magnesite sinks and floors. é 
Our sink is magnesite and was badly | 
pitted. We filled these pits up and) 
sprayed it with lacquer. This lasted | 
for about 2 years. We sprayed > 
again with lacquer and this, too, 7 
lasted just about 2 years. It will | 
chip some, though I am fairly | 
careful. I do not use coarse 
cleansers on it.—A subscriber. 
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A Sewing Desk 


S a housekeeper who loves a desk 


at which to plan the running of 


her home, and as one who also finds 
it profitable to do the sewing for a 
pair of growing children, I was faced 
with a problem. Which one of my 
five small rooms should I strew with 
my sewing? And where hide my over- 
flowing desk with its card files and 
record boxes? Surely in modern 
schemes of decoration there is no- 
where that an old-fashioned sewing 
machine lends just the right note. 
The graceful little desk your architect 
might select for you will do very 
nicely for writing thank-you notes 
upon. But an_honest-to-goodness 
desk where you can bang a typewriter 
for an hour—where does such belong? 

I finally hit upon the following plan 
which suits me to a T. It has neces- 
sitated a little outlay but will facili- 
tate my housekeeping for the rest of 
my housekeeping days. 

I replaced my old-fashioned secre- 
tary-desk with one of the type which 
has a perfectly flat top and three deep 
drawers on each side below; knee 
space between the drawers. This desk 
was selected to harmonize with our 
dining room furniture, as that was the 
room it had to occupy. For someone 


else’s needs the desk might be placed | 


in a large bedroom or den or even 
in the living room and decorated to 
suit. I think it is best, however, to 
keep sewing out of the living room if 
possible. I traded in my old hand- 
me-down sewing machine on a port- 
able electric, and as I already had a 
portable typewriter I was all set to 
be either seamstress or secretary as 
occasion demanded. 

Three of my deep desk drawers 
contain patterns, scissors, thread and 
little garments in the making. Three 
of them hold papers, letters, bills and 
ink and pens. The desk top may sup- 
port a whirring sewing machine and 
piles of prints or a clicking typewriter 
and a sheaf of letters. 

When not in actual use my desk 
may wear a hand-blocked runner and 
a bowl of flowers, while two portable 
servants await my bidding in a deep, 


dark closet.—Elsie Salt, Red Lodge, 


‘Montana. 








IT S’A GOOD 1D: 


to secure baby’s bedclothes in place 
by means of spring clothespins 
strung on 12-inch loops of tape at- 
tached to the head of the bed. 
Strong clothespins will hold against 
remarkable strain, without injury 
to the blankets. Only the lower 





' covers need be clasped by the pins. 
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“ELECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 





Is The House 
You Own 


A White Elephant ? 


Does the dwelling you own stand vacant for long 
periods of time—an unprofitable white elephant? Tenants 
today demand modernized houses in which to live. 
They know and appreciate the comfort, economy and 
safety of the modern electrical home. 

Whether your problem is building or remodeling— 
for sale or for rent — if you want to interest the right 
kind of people, you should insist upon the Red Seal 
Standards of electrical wiring which provide for 
adequate convenience outlets and wiring facilities 
sufficient to carry the load required by modern 
electrical appliances and labor-saving devices. 

The electrical industry invites you to write for 
advice and guidance in planning buildings requiring 
the use of electricity. This bureau of impartial elect- 
rical experts will gladly cooperate with you — without 
any obligation on your part. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
M-15 Edison Building 
Los Angeles 


A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the industry 
as an advisory bureau to impartially serve all users of electricity 


ot 


848 Roosevelt Street 


Fresno 














EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 
Director of 
Barker Bros.’ Home Advisory Bureau 


How to 


Rejuvenate 
Your Home 


EALLY fine furni- 
R ture does not ap- 
pear at its best unless 
arrangement is correct. 
And often, by varying 
arrangement in a room, 
the entire aspect is so 
changed as to give the 
impression of entirely 
new pieces. 


Too, there are many va- 
riations in arrangement, 
each equally correct, the 
deteri@ining factorbeing 
the room itself. It is a 
fascinating study...and 
the placing of one’s own 
pieces becomes a game 
to those who interest 
themselvesinthis subject. 


Mr. Wileman, whose ar- 
ticles appear regularly in 
Sunset Magazine will 
welcome inquiries from 
readers of the magazine or 
will gladly arrange a 
consultation. 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
Seventh St., Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 
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Helps to 


Home Decorators 
by Dorothy Milne Rising 


= ginger jars have always 
appealed to me because of their 
PR possibilities. Most artists use 
them somewhere in their homes to 
add a bit of colorful still life, but I 
have always felt that they warranted 
a greater variety of use. I discovered 
their charm first when used as pots in 
which to plant “Wandering Jew.” 

The raffia was removed in this case, 
and the cover placed underneath, as 
a saucer. You know what a homelike 
feeling growing plants add to a room! 


| Then, yesterday, I saw them put to so 


practical a use, I asked permission to 
I saw one 
weighted, fastened to an ebony stand, 
and the entire object wired for elec- 
tricity. The shade was creamy-tan 
parchment, with a green border de- 
sign matching the jar color. The 
most artistic lamp possible was created 
at a small fraction of the ordinary cost 
of pottery lamp bases. Use your gin- 


| ger jars! 


+t & & 
Do you know the beauty of objects 
decorated first with a_slow-drying 
enamel, in one color, and later a quick- 


| drying enamel, in a contrasting color? 


Some friends had purchased a new 
house. It was necessary to keep part 
of the old furniture, but they wished 
it to be in harmony with the lovely 
new rooms. Accordingly, they enam- 
eled a bed, chair, and dressing table 
in slow- drying peach color. When it 
was dry, a coat of quick-drying apple 
green was applied. This crackled into 
a real spider-web pattern, producing a 
group of furniture in perfect harmony 
with the beauty of the room. If you 
could see it, I believe you would 
scarcely be able to wait until you 
could try the process on some of your 
furniture. It has all the qualities as- 
sociated with lovely old crackleware. 
tk & & 

Are you puzzled to know what kind 
of background to use with your beau- 
tiful, silky Oriental rugs? There is 
nothing richer than a gold-papered 
wall. I mean a// gold, and the paper 
need not be plain. I saw one a ie 
days ago which had a block design, to 
give it texture. The deep ivory wood- 
work had been made to harmonize by 
being glazed with yellow ochre. This 
was wiped until it gradually blended 
into pure ochre in the mouldings. The 
room absolutely radiated cheer! 


Did you ever examine a bunch of 
Chinese fire crackers? If so, you prob- 
ably noticed that the majority of the 
crackers were green in color. There 
were a few red, and possibly one yei- 
low. The Chinese are such artists 
even in the little things, but doesn’t 
this give you an idea of balanced 
color? A little yellow is the very 
touch which will make a home-like 
room of one furnished in red and green. 

tt k & 

One day an acquaintance asked me 
to come to her new home. She said 
she had just finished the kitchen, and 
was so disappointed in the effect. It 
was a very light room. According to 


a long-cherished wish, she had the | 


woodwork and chairs painted black. 
Then she lined the mouldings herself, 
and I saw at a glance that there lay 
the trouble—she had used a soft rose 
color which looked dead! Here is the 
point which I hope will help others. 
Black absorbs color, and_ brighter, 
pure colors can and should be used 
with it. I suggested she use pure lac- 
quer red. Now she is delighted. It 
is the very effect for which she had 
been striving. 


+ -& 

AVE you ever noticed how one 

statement can give safe guidance 
in many problems? Here is one which, 
mentioned once years ago when I was 
an art school student, has always 
helped me. A house in New York had 
been transformed into a club, and the 
art school director asked students to 
note pene. the warm, inviting 
gray backgrounds. Then he told us 
the reason that the gray color had so 
much quality was because no black 
had been used to produce it. Black, 


mixed with any color, only makes it | 
muddy. Isn’t it a safe guide? If you | 
wish to dull or darken a color, its com- | 


plement should be added. 
add blue to orange or orange to blue; 
green to red, or red to green; and vio- 
let to yellow, or the “igi ) 


ce 
Isn’t it difficult to “find table run- 
ners the correct size, which are indi- 


vidual? Personally, I not only find it | 
more satisfactory to make my own, | 
but find that the family takes a greater | 


interest in them. For instance, we 
had a lovely maple butterfly table, 
upon which we used a hand-wrought 
pewter lamp with a tan parchment 


(That is, | 
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shade in a quaint floral pattern of 
reds, oranges, and greens. I used a 
piece of tan casement cloth left from 
the draw curtains. This I stenciled 
in red and blue-green. Over the red 
I added yellow-orange stitches to- 
ward the center of the conventional 
flowers, and at the outer edge, violet 
color. On the blue-green I added 
stitches of yellow-green. The family 
said it just looked as if it “belonged,” 
and it cost me practically nothing. I 
might also add that the color was set 
with stencil mordant, so the runner 
can be easily laundered. The secret 
I am exposing to you is that the rea- 
son the runner “belonged” was be- 
cause in design and color it “echoed” 
the lamp shade! 


*k & & 

When a relative re-upholstered her 
living room furniture recently, she 
said she wanted the chair arms pro- 
tected from the beginning. Haven’t 
you often wished you could “eat your 
cake, yet have it too,” which in the 
case of overstuffed furniture means 
that you can use it incessantly, yet 
prevent it from soiling? Well, the filet 
lace pieces sold for that purpose have 
always annoyed me. Their lightness 
is such a contrast to the upholstery 
that they remind me of white doilies 
on a dark table. We were determined 
to find something which would be 
durable and inobtrusive, blending 
with the furniture color. What do 
you think we used? Hand woven 
Italian squares. They are perfect! 
Had you thought of using them that 
way? Their durability is unques- 
tioned, and they come in a great va- 
riety of colors. 

t & 

Do you constantly re-arrange your 
home to meet changing requirements 
of the family? If so, you will enjoy 
having a small room on the first floor 
which contains a few built-in features, 
and some easily-moved furniture. We 
have one such room which serves 
many purposes. Its permanent fea- 
tures consist of a filing cabinet, with 
colorful hanging above carrying the 
line to the ceiling, and built-in book 
shelves, the colorful bindings of the 
books adding a lovely note of decora- 
tion. With the addition of a card 
table and chair this room becomes a 
study. When we feel like painting, 
an easel and stool transform it into a 
studio. Again, when both older chil- 
dren decide to practice at once, we 
persuade one to remain in the living 
room, and the other to bring a rack 
and instrument into the little room, 
now a music room. Truly, the uses 
of this room are legion. 


. : + + 2... 
Studying the possibilities of one’s 


/own home and slowly but surely 


working to achieve them is real joy. 
Don’t be afraid to try for new effects 
in your home. 
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HER TOES GOT WET ONLY IN A 


SHOWER BATH . 


.. tel one CAUGHT 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 





HE is one of the most 
particular people in the 
world—so fastidious, in fact, 
that on her outing to the 
beach she wouldn’t go in 
the water. Because too much 
debris bubbled in the surf, 
she wet her feet only on the 
tile floor of a shower bath. 
Strange to say, she would 
have been safer in the ocean 
than prancing on the spot- 
less floor of that shower. 
Like almost every moist 
surface, it was infested with 
germs of “Athlete’s Foot” — 
invisible to her eyes, but 
highly contagious to her 
dainty toes. 

At first she noticed a 
moist, unwholesome white 
patch of skin between her 
toes. Neglected, this com- 
mon symptom* of “Ath- 
lete’s Foot” began to itch 
and spread. The skin blis- 
tered—turned red, cracked, 
and then painfully peeled— 
just because she didn’t know 
this annoying infection 
might cause real trouble. 


Are YOU guarding against this 











stealthy infection now 
attacking millions? 


*‘Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us*, 
no matter where we are, regardless of what 
we do. You can catch it in the very places 
people go for cleanliness—on the spotless 
tile floors of shower baths, on the edges of 
swimming pools, on locker- and dressing- 
room floors—any place where bare feet 
touch the floor. It is an infection caused by 
a tiny vegetable parasite called tinea tri- 
chophyton, which is so hardy that stockings 
must be boiled fifteen minutes to kill it. 
Nothing but constant care can keep it 
from coming back—even when you have 
rid yourself of an attack. 





*Watch for these distress signals 
that warn of “‘Athlete’s Foot’’ 


Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ—tinea 
trichophyton—its early stages manifest themselves in 
several different ways, usually between the toes— 
sometimes by redness, sometimes by skin-cracks, often 
by tiny itching blisters. The skin may turn white, 
thick and moist or it may develop dryness with little 
scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! 
If the case appears aggravated and does not readily 
yield to Absorbine Jr., consult your doctor without delay. 


Absorbine 


FOR YEARS HAS RELIEVED 
SORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR f 
BURNS, 
ABRASIONS 


ACHES, 


BRUISES, 


CUTS, SPRAINS, 








It has been found that Absorbine Jr. 
KILLS this ringworm germ 


**Athlete’s Foot” may start in a number of 
different ways. Sometimes the danger signal 
is redness between the toes; sometimes tiny, 
itching blisters. Again, the skin may turn 
white, thick and moist; or it may develop 
dryness, with little scales or skin-cracks. 
All of these conditions, it is agreed, are 
generally caused by the ringworm germ. 
And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown 
that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- 
sues deeply and wherever it penetrates, it 
kills this germ. Results in actual cases con- 
firm these laboratory tests. 


Examine YOUR feet tonight 


It might not be a bad idea to examine your 
feet tonight for symptoms of “Athlete’s 
Foot.” At the first sign of any one symptom, 
begin the free use of Absorbine Jr.—douse 
it on morning and night and after every ex- 
posure of your bare feet on damp floors. If 
the case does not readily yield see your 
doctor. 

Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that 
substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t 
expect relief from a “just as good.” There 
is nothing else like Absorbine Jr. You can 
get it at all drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. 
For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., 
443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In 
Canada, Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 

















































HAT with canned butter, 

(good indefinitely until 
opened) and waterproof umbrella 
tents, evaporated milk, special air 
mattresses, and ice boxes that hold 
ice for days while traveling, the motor 
gypsy who prefers to camp out on 
these warm summer evenings will 
have no difficulty when it comes to 
comfort and gustatorial appeal. And 
we have just had word that electric 
camp stoves (operating on a meter 
system—ten cents for an hour and a 
half) have been installed in the camps 
of one of our national parks! The 
following letter—among dozens of 
similar ones—goes to prove that pack 
trips are becoming more popular. 


+ & & 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Next month we plan to pack in and camp 
on one of the lakes which lie below Palace 
or Palisade Glacier. Though I have camped 
in the past, it has always been where we 
could drive our car; now I am at a loss to 
know just what supplies to include in our 
pack. Do you have available in your files a 
suggested or tentative list of supplies which 
should be taken with us? I assure you any 
suggestions you can make will be most 
appreciated.— Mrs. J. E. M., Pasadena, 
California. 

As a result of the many “packing 
in” inquiries we have received these 
last two months, we have compiled a 
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Ferree ave 


If you are going east, west, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. 
your problems are and we will do all we can to help you. 
Inquiries received by this department are answered by mail. 
Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


list of supplies for just such a trip as 
you plan. This list may, of course, be 
modified according to the length of 
time you will be camping. It is most 
complete and will give you just the 
information you wish. The list is 
being sent to you. 
t  & 


Americans Abroad 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My mother and I are to make our first 
trip abroad, visiting various countries in 
Europe. We do feel hopelessly vague about 
it all, and we know there are things we should 
know before even starting our trip. What 
about baggage, passports, accommodations 
aboard ship, clothing, changing of our 
money, etc.? I wonder if you can realize 
how helpless we feel. We were sorry to have 
missed Oberammergau last year, but per- 
haps you can tell us of any special features 
we should see this ro: Just any help on 
can give us will be most appreciated.— 
H. M., Longview, Washington. 

Indeed we can understand just how 
you feel! Getting started on your first 
European voyage does seem a bit dif- 
ficult at first. “Planning a Trip 
Abroad,” by Edward Hungerford, 
and “When You Go to Europe,” by 
Edwin Robert Petre, are two books 
published for just such problems as 
yours. Both books give practical in- 
formation on steamers, money, pass- 
ports, baggage, tipping, what to see 


Open, as shown at left, 
this smart luggage 
carrier has three times 
the packing space of 
an ordinary trunk. It 
will, in fact, hold a 
complete camping 
outfit for four persons 


Closed, as 
shown below, 
it fits neatly 
to the back of 
the car and 
holds as 
much as the 
usual trunk 
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abroad, customs, currency, etc. Do 
read at least one of these volumes— 
we know you will find it helpful. In 
addition we are sending you a small 
ket edition of a booklet giving 
acts for your trip to Europe. It is 
small enough to be carried with you 
and will prove valuable on your trip. 
As for events, the Anglo-American 
Music Conference will be held at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in August; 
the Richard Wagner Festival Plays, 
following the tradition of fifty years, 
will be again presented at Bayreuth, 
Germany, during both July and 
August; and the Mozart Festival will 
be given at Munich in July and Au- 
gust. Best of all, you will have the 
opportunity this year of visiting the 
International Colonial Exposition, 
which is to be held in Paris between 
May and October—an_ exposition 
such as has never before been held in 
any place in the world. 
See the world in 80 hours! Through 
a unique arrangement, the entire 
globe will be concentrated to a mere 
250 acres. Every foreign country, 
from Singapore to India, from Den- 
mark to Spain and the Orient will be 
i a a Around Lake Daumes- 
nil in Paris are to be located the many 
buildings erected in the architecture 
typical to each country, and thou- 
sands of natives are being brought to 
Paris to inhabit for a time their own 
world in miniature. There will be 
Arabs, Javanese, Tunisians, Egyptian 
dancing girls, gay little Geisha girls. 
Here too the tourist may eat his way 
around the world, for each country 
will have its own cafe with its own 
native food to cater to the curious epi- 
curean. Garbed in native costumes, 
each country will be colorfully repre- 
sented by its inhabitants, and exhibi- 
tions of special interest will be held. 
t - & 


Washington Courtesy 


If you are driving to the state of | 


Washington this summer, you will be/ 
interested to know that motorists are! 


no longer required to register when! 


entering this state. You may remain/ 
in Washington without a permit for a/ 
period corresponding to the reciprocal | 
period allowed visiting motorists in| 


your own state, usually ninety days. | 
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Blue Waters Call 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My husband will be in San Francisco on 
business for three weeks this summer. The 
children and I are making the trip with 
him, but should like to spend two of the 
three weeks at Clear Lake. What I should 
like to know is this: will my husband be able 
to join us for week-ends? What are the con- 
nections from San Francisco?—Mrs. F. N., 
Fallon, Nevada. 

Rail connections are made with 
Clear Lake resorts by way of Ukiah, 
a few hours’ ride from San Francisco. 
From Ukiah a stage coach connects 
with the lake. Your husband’s time 
is doubtless valuable, and perhaps he 
may not feel justified in spending 
even four or five hours in transit. He 
will be interested to know that an 
amphibian plane service has recently 
been inaugurated to Clear Lake by a 
local air ferry company. This new 
service is for the benefit of week-end 
visitors to the various resorts on the 
lake, and the flying time from the 
San Francisco Bay Airdrome in Ala- 
meda, or from Pier 5 on the Embarca- 
dero in San Francisco, to Clear Lake 
is about fifty minutes. 


t & & 


Clams 


July is an excellent month to do 
your clam digging. Be sure to take 
an accurate, flexible rule. Nails prop- 
erly spaced on the clam-rake handle 
make an excellent gauge and one that 
cannot be lost. It is well to carry such 
a rule and avoid expensive guessing. 
The lawful sized clam is not less than 
five inches across at the greatest diam- 
eter, and persons taking undersized 
shellfish are open to arrest. 


bob + 
If You Stay a Week 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Thank you for your letter in answer to my 
inquiry of last week. The dude ranch you 
described to me does sound interesting. Can 
you give me the weekly rates on this ranch? 
—F. 8S. F., Oakland, California. 

Lodging in either the ranch house 
or in a rustic redwood cabin, meals, 
entertainment, swimming, canoeing, 
and the use of the horses any time 
for as long as you wish, are all in- 
cluded in the weekly rate of forty-nine 
dollars. This is really quite reason- 
able when you consider you will need 
no special clothing, merely riding or 
hiking breeches, and when you re- 
member that a great many resorts 
charge five dollars a day for the rental 
of horses alone. If you wish to take 
an all day trip into the high country, 
a wholesome and filling lunch will be 
packed for you. You may eat all the 
fruit you can find on the ranch just as 
though you were raiding your own 
kitchen, and we guarantee you will 


' eat plenty after a strenuous and ex- 


hilarating day “aboard a horse.” 
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‘Newest, most exclusive 
Lakeside Country Home Development 


Buckingham Bark 


“Prravise of natural scenic beauty 
on the shores of a magnificent fresh water lake... 
86 square miles in extent. What a playground for 
the lover of boating, swimming, fishing, hunting! 


Important! “Buckingham Park” is not only the 
choicest of all Clear Lake Properties, but it is fully protec- 
ted by restrictions that appeal 
to discriminating buyers. Acre 
lots with entrancing view of 
lake and mountain offer perfect 
sites for your Lakeside villa. 





AIR-PLANE 
service from San 


Francisco dire A climate delightfully free 


ys —— from extremes invites outdoor 
ark is now 






































available. life twelve months in the year. 
b BALDWIN & HOWELL aci 
Paci 318 Kearny Street #* #* San Francisco capo 
or 
Name — full 
particu- 
Address___ lars 














City and State__ ie as ¢ 
























Low fares now 
to 


HAWATI 


A fine sea voyage on a 
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MATSON LINER only 


"DO 


This year, only $90 to Hawaii on| 
the Matson Line! Only $90 for 2,100 
miles of cruising on the smooth Pa- 
cific! You travel on a big liner, with 
broad decks for sports and dancing, 
staterooms full of medern comfort, 
and all the little attentions that make 
ship life so entrancing. An amazing 
bargain, isn’t it? 

Inclusive tours of the Paradise of 
the Pacific are equally attractive. 
Varied itineraries on request at your 
travel agency, or: 


MATSON LINE 
(Address Dept. 5-317) 
215 Market Street 
. 271 Pine Street 
. 814 Second Ave. 


San FRANCISCO . 
PORTLAND . 
SEATTLE . 


LASSCO LINE 
(Address Dept. S-317) 
730 S. Broadway 
119 W. Ocean Ave. 
. 213 E. Broadway 


Los ANGELES 
Lone BEacH 
San DiEco . 
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Redwood Empire 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give me any information on the 
cost of the trip through the Redwood Em- 
pire? I shall be making the trip to San 
Francisco by train next month, and should 
like to include this either then or upon my 
return. Any booklets you have will be 
appreciated.—G. G., Portland, Oregon. 

The Redwood Empire Tour by rail 
and motor coach is available to all 
travelers either northbound or south- 
bound, and the cost of the trip is 
$10.40 in addition to the regular fare. 
Your traveling time between cities is 
not greatly increased unless you wish 
to make a longer stopover. If you 
make the trip going north, for ex- 
ample, you may leave San‘ Francisco 
on the evening train (carrying stand- 
ard Pullmans) arriving in Eureka 
early in the morning, where time is 
allowed for breakfast. Here you make 
direct connection with the north- 
bound motor coach passing through 
the beautiful Redwood Empire, groves 
of some of the largest and most beau- 
tiful redwood trees in the world. The 
motor coaches are built especially for 
this service with glass tops to enable 
passengers to view the trees to the best 
advantage. Train connections for 
Portland are made at Grants Pass. 
If you wish to include the tour on 
your way down to San Francisco, 
similar connections are made, leaving 
the train at Grants Pass in the morn- 
ing, and reaching Eureka that evening 
to travel overnight by train to San 
Francisco. We are happy to send you 
a booklet giving a very good descrip- 
tion of the Redwood Empire. We 
know you will find it interesting. 


bok + 
North, South, West 


With vacation days (lazy days we 
like to call them) looming up, doesn’t 
the following letter open up pos- 
sibilities? 

Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Perhaps you can help me. I have but 
three weeks to spend this summer, and in 
that time I should like very much to make 
a trip by steamer. Aside from going down 
to Ensenada, or up to San Francisco, what 
can I do and where can I go in three weeks? 
—A. A., Los Angeles, California. 

Do you realize that Mexico, Hawaii, 
and Alaska are all within easy reach— 
all accessible within your three weeks? 
You may sail to Mazatlan, that little 
bit of Spain tucked away on the Coast, 
and return within three weeks. Hawaii 
is but a few days away, and you may 
spend seven or eight days in the Is- 
lands before returning. Skagway, in 
Alaska may be visited within the lim- 
ited amount of time. 

If you wish to spend less time en 
route and more time in sightseeing, 
there is always the beautiful Puget 
Sound country, with Victoria and 
Vancouver, and bits of Canada inland. 
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In 
SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON 





... Stop at the 
OLYMPIC 


WuatT a convenience to live just 
two blocks from the smart shops 
...only one block from the best 
motion picture theater. No wonder 
travel-wise people prefer the ideal 
location of The Olympic Hotel. 
Next time you're in Seattle... 
make this United Hotel your head- 
quarters...be in the center of things 
...and enjoy those little extra ser- 
vices that make you feel more at 


home. 
F. W. HULL, Manager 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITy’S only United... .The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
GRANITE, AES cn cicciecccscasesar The Olympic 
WORCESTER, MASS..........2.00 The Bancroft 
PWARE Nie oso scecvesccess The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J....... The Alexander Hamilton 
MITININE BE Boss «0's <1: 0100be0% The Stacy-Trent 
HIAMRISBURG, PA. <.0 6550600000 The Penn-Harris 
He A oe ee oe The Ten Eyck 
Ne rr The Onondaga 
A ee ee The Seneca 
NMGABA PALES, NEV... 0 0cccccses The Niagara 
BMWA: sereiecaavacacnceccecs The Lawrence 
AMON MEMEO <.0)5;5)0:5,0/0'si0,0)0:0.01ieiers wie The Portage 
ME RO acct esos sesccccep ead The Durant 
AREAS CITT, MO. «oo. 6 6cvicccess The President 
WUESON: BEIZ 66 cc sceseicscces El! Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
MEW GULBANG, DAs. ><0:<s0scceece The Roosevelt 
MEW OREMADIS. BA. osc cceccvocens The Bienville 
TORONTO, ONT. 2.6 ccc cccccs The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ..........60 The Clifton 
WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1..The Constant Spring 
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| citizen with all pertaining rights. 


If you prefer going south, there are 
three very interesting trips via the 
Panama Canal. One is to sail for 
Panama City in the Canal Zone, 
spend four days there, and return by 
another steamer of the same line. You 
may go on to Havana, the “Paris of 
the Caribbean” as it 1s often called, 
and return via Florida and New Or- 
leans by rail. Or you may go all the 
way to New York, visiting this city 
together with Philadelphia or Wash- 
ington, or take the night train to 
Niagara Falls, before returning by 
rail via Chicago, or St. Louis and 
Colorado City, or via the Grand 
Canyon. 

Any of the above trips are possible 
within three weeks, and offer endless 
opportunities for a glorious vacation. 
If you will tell us in which trip you 
are most interested, we shall be happy 
to see that you receive descriptive 
literature. 

+t & & 


Park Fees 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

This summer I plan to make a tour of the 
National Parks. I am wondering if you can 
tell me the entrance fee to each park.— 
D. G., Roseburg, Oregon. 

The above question is representa- 
tive of so many inquiries we have re- 
ceived on the same subject, that for 
the benefit of our readers who are 
likewise planning to visit one or more 
of our parks, we have compiled the 
following list. 





Entrance Fees to Parks 
Bryoe Canyons oii ocisas dees No fee 
Carlsbad Caverns..............$2.00 
Oe ne eee 1.00 
General Grant: ... 2.6... es .50 
EE) OS eee ee 1.00 
Grand’ Canyon. 2... ....6.6508 06s 1.00 
Grand NStOn:,... 5. cise siceccces No fee 
Lassen Volcanic............... 1.00 
OMEN a oc 0:56 a6 0 a0. 06 he 1.00 
NEGs URIIOE A « oscicSinic.e oo. oer 1.00 
Rocky Mountain Park.........No fee 
Semen PAE. . oo. s cies os cov ee 1.00 
MIAN oo 6.66 sa 06-0) 0s pp dre wie 3.00 
NE oe os SiS fois o wee whe 2.00 
PAG OMNV ORS 5. i505 esos. 6. d 0 bc0-0 es 1.00 











By Way of a Correction 


In the May issue of SuNsET we told 
Mr. R. F. P., of Long Beach, that his 
wife was also an Irish subject since 
he had not become a citizen of the 
United States. Since the time that 
was written, President Hoover has 
signed an amendment to the Cable 
Act, whereby an American woman 
shall not forfeit her citizenship even 
though her husband for one or more 
reasons is not eligible for citizenship. 
Under this amendment, then, Mr. 
R. F. P., your wife is still an American 
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your 
ttorney 


Have you made a Will? If not, may we suggest that 
this obligation to your family is too vital to neglect? 
The first step is to consult -your attorney. 


If, however, you have made a Will, review it with 
your attorney at least once a year, to be certain that 
it fits your present circumstances. 


In making your Will, it is just as prudent to have 
the guidance of a lawyer as in any other trans- 
action where legal knowledge is required. The Trust 
Department of this Bank strongly recommends the 
use of competent legal counsel, retained by you and 
responsible to you. 


You and your attorney are invited to discuss, 
without obligation, the appointment of Bank of 
America as Executor and Trustee under your Will. 


Bank of America 


National Trust & Savings Association 


CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE_7 
SYSTEM é 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association . . . 4 National Bank 


and Bank of America . . . 4 California State Bank 
are identical in ownership and management 
415 offices in 243 California cities. 
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Among other happy habits... 





DO YOU 
READ IN BED? 


or does your spouse object? 


Followers of that grand old American institu- 
tion, bed-reading, hail the Ponten Reading Stand 
as t since the invention 
of the mattress. No longer need you be handi- 
capped by eye-strain, cramped elbows and a dis- 
contented spine! No longer need you inspire 
unkind words from husband or wife over light 
in the bedroom! 

The Peonten Stand adjusts to hold book or mag- 
azine open at the right angle and distance. You 
can take any position . . . sitting, bed-reader’s 
slouch or plain horizontal! What’s more, it in- 
cludes a little shaded lamp that puts plenty of 
light right where you want it . . . and leaves the 
rest of the room sleepily dark. 


It’s made of solid metal, lacquered in your 
choice of six colors. It’s great for davenport or 
chair reading, too! And it ‘makes a perfectly swell 
bridge prize or gift. us, it’s a great big 
six dollars worth for $6 (if you don’t believe us 
you can have your money back). And if your 
better half doesn’t mind sleeping under the light 
you now use, you can have it without the lamp 
attachment for a mere $3.50. 


Need we suggest that you use this coupon right 
now? 





Ponten Manufacturing Co., 

1537 Alcatraz Ave. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Here’s to emancipated’ bed-read- 
ing. For $........ enclosed send 
ee Ponten Reading Stands in 
\ colors 4. Lod (net) FJ = + 
lamps. If not satisfied I will return 
in 10 days. 


Light green 











Orchid 




















DOMINICAN CONVENT 


acountry school for girls on a beautiful 
130-acre estate, an hour from San Fran- 
cisco at San Rafael, California. 

Lower School, High School, School of 
Music. College Board Examinations 
preparatory to Dominican College and 
other leading colleges. 

Year’round outdoor activities: tennis, 
polo, hockey,swimming, i en-air 
theatre. Five miles of bridle paths. 


For catalog, address: The Mother Superior. 
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The Wild, Wild West 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give me the dates of the Chey- 
enne Frontier Days Senne this year? 
—G. P., Wells, Nevada 

The West has come to the point 
where we must have rodeos and 
bronco busting shows to remind us of 
our early western days. The Frontier 
Days Celebration, that great western 
rodeo held at Cheyenne, is to be from 
July 21 to 25 this year, and will attract 
some of the world’s greatest cham- 
pions in the art of the cowboy. If you 
are going East this year, don’t fail to 
include this thriller in your trip. The 
Pendleton Round-up, another re- 
minder of the Old West, will be held 
August 27 to 29 in Pendleton, Oregon. 


bp & 
Lands to the West 


ON September 19 a huge palatial 
liner will embark from San Fran- 
cisco on a three months’ tour, visiting 
Hawaii, Japan, China, Philippines, 
Siam, Malaya, Java, Celebes, New 
Guinea, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
and Samoa. An itinerary has been so 
arranged as to visit each country in 
its most interesting season. It will be 
chrysanthemum time in Japan, and 
spring blossoms will greet you in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. One of the 
highlights of this cruise will be the 
visit to the sacred island of Miyajima 
in Japan, by special permission of the 
Emperor. Port Moresby, Java, and 
Bali are probably the most thrilling 
ports on the entire cruise, and sufh- 
cient time to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted will be afforded the traveler. 
Home through the romantic South 
Seas, with a last fling at Honolulu, 
and the giant ship docks at San Fran- 
cisco again on December 16. If you 
are one of the many who prefers to 
take his vacation in the fall, or if you 
have not quite made up your mind 
just where you will go, perhaps this 
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cruise will solve the problem. A beau- 
tifully illustrated brochure on this 
cruise is available to those interested. 
+ & 


Boulder Dam 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Thank you for your interesting article on 
the Boulder Dam project in the last issue 
of Sunset. This was interesting, and since 
I am planning a trip there this month, would 
like to know the train connections I can 
make.—R. V., Salt Lake City, Utah 

According to present schedules, a 
Salt Lake City train leaves at 5:15 
p. m. arriving in Las Vegas at 6:50 
a.m. If you wish to return the same 
day, you may catch a train for Salt 
Lake City leaving at 8:15 p. m. and 
arriving at 12:10 noon. Just at pre- 
sent Las Vegas is being taxed to 
capacity by the sudden influx of 
people, so if you plan to stay over- 
night in Las Vegas, hotel reservations 
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A if 
MARK MOPKINS 


FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


Overlooking San Francisco 


BUT A STONES THROW 
FROM THE SHOPS 
AND THEATRES 
1100 Rooms with Bath 
at moderate rates- 


Geo.D. SmitH 
ing Direcior 













MEDITE gph EAN 
E U ROP E TW ye * 


On theses fg fine ships: 
S. S. CALIFORNIA 


Largest, finest in direct-to-Europe service 
ccommodations for 180 passengers 


S$. S$. DUCHESSA D‘AOSTA, 
S$. 6. WH MAVO, entirely redesigned, 


and the cMotorships FELTRE, FELLA, 
CELLINA and RIALTO 


Monthly sailings from Pacific $ 
Coast to Gibraltar, Genoa, 
Venice, Leghorn, Naples, 
Marseilles and Trieste. 

Ask for folder. 





AND UP 


First Class 


GENERAL S.S. CORP.,Ltd.,Agts. 


LIBERA 
LINES 


San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Seattle, Portland, Vancouver 


Or your Local Travel Agent 
MILITARY 


San Rafael ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 
One hour from San Francisco, 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. | 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system | 
under U. 8. A. Mog y Catalog. A. L. Stewart, Supt. 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 








, Grammar, High | 








To hang up Pictures 


Mirrors 


and heavy wall decorations 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
10c Hold up to 100 pounds 


packets everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 
Show This Ad to Mother and Dad—/ 


Ciliioen Semn8 to 18 peesnerneee Sekeatn inedaieg cee Fi . 
tion getting excellent business training and at the eame timeearn | 
their own pce ie ey It’ we Write TODAY. | 
















should be made well in advance. 





SUNSET HUSTLER CLUB, E 
1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. | 
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Take Your 
Sunshine in Small 


Doses 


wit summer, sunshine, and va- 

cations in full sway, it behooves 
every western woman to consider the 
protection of her skin during these 
months when days are so crowded 
with out-of-door pleasures. 

While the rays of our glorious west- 
ern sunshine are extremely healthful, 
it is advisable to take them in small 
doses—that is, a few minutes exposure 
each day, increasing the time gradu- 
ally, until you feel that you do not 
tire “easily under the heat. On your 
first day at the beach, partake of the 
sunshine sparingly, for nothing is 
more harmful and disagreeable than 
a coat of red sunburn. As you gradu- 
ally expose your face, neck and limbs 
to the rays, you will acquire an even, 
moderate tan which will really be 
quite attractive and painless. Never 
allow your skin to take on an excessive 
coat of tan, however, for that is most 

harmful to the delicate tissues. 

Have you seen the attractive beach 
capes which are being worn this year? 
If you do not feel like buying one, you 
may like to do what I did. Just to be 
sure of matching the color of my 
bathing suit, I bought two yards of 
coarse ratine, turned in the edges, and 
ran a heavy cord through a heading 
at the top, which when drawn up, fits 
closely around my shoulders. You 

may elaborate on this design if you 
wish and make a beach cape which 
will be most attractive as well as 
useful. Not only does a cape of this 
type protect you from penetrating sun 
rays, but it is warm to slip over your 
shoulders when coming out of the 
water. It is essential that you have 
a beach hat, too, if you plan to stay 
in the shining sun for hours at a time, 
for the sunlight has a tendency to 
take the natural color from the hair. 
This is especially true of blond hair. 
And don’t forget to take a pair of 
dark glasses with you, for squinting 
in the sunlight is sure to cause 
wrinkles around the eyes and fore- 
head. 

For many seasons, various foot dis- 
eases contracted on beaches and in 
bath houses, have made bathing shoes 
(either rubber, wood or fabric) most 
indispensable, for the wearing of such 
shoes practically eliminates the pos- 
sibility of exposing your feet to these 
little germs. If you plan to swim on 
a rocky beach, shoes with heavy soles 
are best, for stones often cut the soles 
of rubber slippers. 

And, now, best wishes to you for 
the best vacation ever! 

—Jean Asucrort, Beauty Editor. 
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Union Furniture Polish—devel- 
oped by the Union Oil Research 
Laboratories to give 1000 women 
just what they asked for—a furni- 
ture polish that is easy to apply yet 
gives a rich, dry lustre, and preserves 





$3 


Here are 3 real aids 
to Housework: 


Call your dry cleaner for impor- 
tant jobs, but for the little hurry-up 
jobs around the home—remem- 
ber Union Cleaning Solvent. 


Union Cleaner—a non-explo- 
sive spotter and cleaner...may be 


the original finish. 





easy to use.. 
Send for : 


New Booklet 


Write Room 803, 
Union Oil Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Calif., for 
valuable illustrated 
folder—‘How to Make 
Cleaning Quicker and 
Safer.”’ It’s free!, 


Cleaning Solvent...then 
are. 


porcelain. 


Comes in neat, convenient bot- 
tles—easy to keep—easy to use. 
Union Cleaning Solvent—so 
.just rinse ties, slips, 
and dozens of other silks, or light 
woolens in a bowl of Union 


oughly and note how clean they 
Handy, too, for cleaning 
bathroom and kitchen tile and 


used to remove grease spots, dirt, 
and stains from the delicate fabrics, 
upholstery, rugs, gloves, shoes, 
hats, etc. Easy and quick. Leaves 
no ring. Comes in handy home 
container. 

Your dealer, or any Union Oil 
Service Station can supply you 
with these three scientific aids to 
easier housework. Get them today! 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


dry thor- 


_@-— 
UNION HOME HELPS 





TRY TO GUESS 
THESE EYES! 





This darling of the New York stage, who is now 
appearing in Universal Pictures’ sensation 
**Seed,”’ is 5 ft. 314 in. tall, weighs 105 Ibs., and 
has reddish gold hairand green eyes. See below*. 





so soothing to 
golfers’ eyes! 


Or, for that matter, to the eyes of any 
one who spends much time out of doors. 
Always apply Murine immediately after 
prolonged exposure to sun, wind and 
dust to end that heavy, burning feel- 
ing and to prevent a bloodshot con- 
dition. Formula of a veteran eye spe- 
cialist, this soothing, cooling lotion 
is used regularly by millions for the 
quick relief of eye irritation and 
strain. At all drug and dept. stores. 


*Genevieve Tobin 


Noo” 


EYES 


60 Applications Cost Only 60c! 


Tell Your Friends 
About SUNSET 

















The Friend of 
a Mother 
Values Her 


cuts onl 's Skin Health 


Price 25¢. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 6K, Malden, Mass. 


603? 




















Do PICTURES interest you? 


CAMERA CRAFT 


Is full of beautiful pictures and covers 
every phase of Photography 


$2.00 a year--sample on request 


Camera Craft Publishing Co. 
703 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 














LONG 
BEACH’S 


newest 


HOTEL 


BREAKERS 


A 12-story modern fireproof hotel in 
the heart of the popular resort, Long 
Beach. Comfort combined with sur- 
prising economy. 

Cheerful rooms, all outside, with fresh 
and salt water shower or tub bath. 
Handsome lobby, Dining Room, Cof- 
fee Shop, Roof Garden, with Sun 
Deck and Shops. Adjacent to the 
ocean, surf bathing, yachting. 

Rates with bath $2.00 per day 
and upwards 


T. A. Franker, 
MANAGER 





The Western Magazine of Good Ideas 
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Cxterminate 


WEEDS 


What right has a weed 
amid the green beauty of 
your lawn? ‘‘None what- 
ever,’ says General GET- 
ZUM. So he exterminates 
them, with his little 
GETZUM Gun... and 
leaves your lawn smooth, 
inviting — unmarred by 
holes,.or burnt grass, or 
barren spots. 


It’s easy with the GET- 
ZUM Gun and GETZUM 
Fluid. Nodigging or bend- 
ing. GETZUM does all the 
work. Kills entire root 
system of all weeds—and 
they won’t grow up next 
spring. Kill weeds now, for 
next season, with GET- 
ZUM. It’s the one sure, 
safe way. 


WEED DESTROYER CO., Inc. 
Aberdeen, Washington 


GETZUM GUN 
complete 
$7.50 


Extra can of 
GETZUM Fluid 
75e 


At grocery, drug, 
department, hard- 
ware, seed stores. If 
your dealer cannot 
supply you, order 
direct from manu- 
Sacturer, giving deal- 
er’s name. Shipped 
express prepaid upon 
receipt of price. 
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Western 
Garden 
Queries 


ILL you please advise me as to the proper 

culture of violets? When should they be 
planted and in what kind of soil? Your 
advice will be much appreciated.—Mrs. 
D. C., Glendale, California. 

One of the first and most important 
requirements for violets is that the 
ground be kept cool. This is not so 
difficult for coastal gardens, but must 
certainly be remembered in selecting 
the spot for them, a partially shaded 
location with morning sun being best. 
Violets are truly natives of the woods. 
Reproduce as nearly as possible the 
conditions of their habitat, which 
provides much decayed leaf accumu- 
lation. The addition of well-rotted 
cow-manure will prove very bene- 
ficial. Also, see that the ground is 
well-dug. Give them plenty of water 
but be sure that provision is made for 
good drainage. A violet bed should 
be reset each year. After the bloom- 
ing season, which in Southern Cali- 
fornia is from September to April, 
propagate new plants by removing 
the old plants from the ground and 
dividing them into single crowns. 
Take only strong single-rooted out- 
side crowns, cut off all runners and 
dead foliage, and replant 15 inches 
apart each way. Press firmly into 
soil but do not bury the crown. Pinch 
off all runners as they appear until 
August. During the summer give 
occasional applications of liquid fer- 
tilizer, applying more liberally as the 
flowering season approaches. In this 
way you will aid the plant in its effort 
during the summer to secure numer- 
ous crowns from which come the 
flower buds in the spring, and in the 
fall and early winter to mature the 
flowers. 


© e 
Sandy Soil 


Your garden material in Sunset is always 
so interesting, I am wondering if you will 
give me a few simple facts about soil. My 
own garden soil is very sandy, and I should 
like particularly to know how I can improve 
it.—R. E. R., Phoenix, Arizona. 

_ Surface cultivation is always an aid 
in building up soil, but in order to 
have strong plants, strong root growth 
Is necessary and this can be accom- 
plished only as the soil is of proper 
texture so as to retain moisture. 
Plant roots drink their food. To make 
this possible humus in the form of 
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decomposed vegetable matter, made 
up of lawn clippings, weeds and other 
clean garden refuse is most desirable. 
This not only conserves the moisture 
but contributes fertilizing properties. 
In the case of your light, sandy soil, 
it prevents the leaching away of valu- 
able plant food. Peat moss is also a 
fine addition to any garden soil, be- 
cause it not only conserves the mois- 
ture but sweetens the soil and stimu- 
lates plant growth. 


® @ 


Hedge Materials 


What can you suggest for a hedge, suit- 
able for a small lot? I am quite at a loss 
what to plant.—Mrs. W. O., Santa Monica, 
California. 

There are two general classes of 
hedge plants. First, there are the 
close, compact plants which lend 
themselves to formal treatment by 
nature, and are usually kept rigidly 
clipped to accentuate this character- 
istic quality, such as box; compact 
forms of privet and myrtle; Prunus 
ilicifolia (the mountain holly); and 
coniferous plants like cypress and 
arborvitae. The other group is made 
up of loose, flowering plants, which 
however require some pruning to keep 
them in bounds, notable examples of 
this type being abelia, lantana, olean- 
der and hibiscus. 


® ® 


Shrubs 


We have just started building a new home 
in a section where there is no planting at all, 
and I would like to have you tell me what 


we could grow that would soon relieve the | 
L. 


barrenness.—Mrs. L. K., Azusa, Cali- 


fornia. 
There are a number of fast-growing 


trees and shrubs that you can use, | 
which should soon give you a pleasing | 


effect of leafage, if you take good care 
of them until they become established. 


Among the very best trees for this [ 
purpose are the acacias with their | 
charming yellow flowers; Monterey | 


cypress, which can be made to form 


a hedge in a remarkably short time; | 
and the native sycamore, which so | 
soon lends a picturesque air to any | 


abode when planted three young trees 
to a hole, and allowed to grow some- 
what at random. Suitable shrubs are 
buddleia, (summer or Japanese lilac); 
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the native ceanothus (California wild 
lilac) with their blue floral contribu- 
tion; cytisus (broom); escallonia; eu- 
genia, which produces magenta-red 
fruit used by many for jam; Lantana 
camara which can be obtained in 
many different colored blossoms; and 
Lantana sellowiana, which creeps, cov- 
ering the ground surface with masses 
of bright lavender flowers. Then 
there are numerous tall-growing per- 
ennials and annuals which can be used 
for quick effects, such as hollyhocks, 
helenium, phlox, cosmos, and del- 
phinium. 
@ ®@ 


Calla Lilies 


I used to have a fine bed of callas but last 
year they died back to the bulbs. Can you 
tell me what caused this?—L. C., San Ra- 
fael, California. 

No doubt your callas died because 
of insufficient moisture. Temperature 
has no particular effect upon them 
except to regulate flowering period, 
and they do well in sun or partial 
shade with plenty of moisture at the 
roots. They enjoy being transplanted 
from time to time in fresh, rich soil. 
It is best to let them rest somewhat 
from June to September. 

®@ 








® 
New Plants 


I am always on the lookout for newly 
introduced plants, and would be glad to 
know the names of some you may have run 
across.—E. A., Monrovia, California. 

Three very outstanding flowering 
shrubs and a berrying one appear 
before me in all their beauty as I read 
your inquiry. They are: first, a new 
and glorified form of the gorgeous 
purple princess flower (Pleroma splen- 
dens or Tibouchina semidecandra)— 
you will hear it called by any or all of 
these names, formidable as they sound 
—this new form possessing larger 
flowers, dwarfer habit of growth and 
having the advantage of coming ear- 
lier into bloom; some marvelous hy- 
brid forms of the old-fashioned hy- 
drangea from France which are 
dwarfer in structure and have larger 
heads of brilliantly colored florets; 
Ceratostigma Willmottianum, a shrub- 
by form of the little low-growing 
C. plumbaginoides with its thrilling 
real blue flower heads, completes this 
trio; while a new holly by name J/ex 
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Ten 


Common Questions '& 


Answered by 
Margaret Ames Hall 


cornuta makes a perfect foursome, it 
doing for the holly situation in Cali- 
fornia what “‘needs to be done” for 
it comes from Northern China where 
it grows on exposed limestone slopes 
in full sun, and offers no objections 
to a dearth of water on occasions. As 
yet not enough of these plants have 
been propagated to make them gen- 
erally available. 
@ @ 
Petunias 

I am just starting in to garden and one 
of my first ventures is to be with petunias. 
I would like to know a few simple facts about 
raising them from seed and also the names 
of some choice varieties.—P. E. R., Santa 
Cruz, California. 

It is really quite a simple matter 
to raise petunia plants, even without 
a lath house although the usual care 
for tiny young plants cannot be 
neglected. In California the smaller 
varieties can be sown any month in 
the year but the ruffled sorts are best 
sown from February to June. By the 
way, save the weakest-looking ones as 
they may prove to be the choicest in 
the long-run. Sow the seed in a mix- 
ture of leaf mold and clean white 
sand, smooth off the surface but do 
not pack, sprinkle with fine spray, 
cover with a clean pane of glass prop- 
ped up or a thickness or two of news- 
paper and place in warm location 
with plenty of ventilation. The seed 
should sprout in about 10 days at 
which time remove the covering. 
When large enough to handle, (that is, 
with four or five leaves) transplant 
into small pots, and again into larger 
pots or direct to the garden when 
about two or three inches high. As to 
varieties: my pets are Copper Rose, 
Pink Glory and Burbank Blue, which 
gives a nice variety of color. 


@ @ 


Roses 


Iam especially interested in roses, and my 
rose garden is one of my greatest joys. Can 
you tell me of some new roses which you 
feel an enthusiastic amateur rosarian should 
have.—Mrs. L. G., Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to tell you something about some of 
the marvelous new roses that have 
appeared upon the scene. If you 
enjoy single roses, there is quite a 
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wide color range to choose from: In- 


. in fence it’s CY CLONE 


Benvenuto Cellini was hailed “‘pre- 
mier of goldsmiths” by kings, popes 
and cardinals of the 16th century. 
None has successfully matched the 
skilled touch of his genius. 

Notable craftsmen are as graciously 
honored today. Home-owners every- 
where recognize Cyclone as the 
outstanding craftsman of the fence 
industry. Imitative efforts have never 
approached Cyclone’s pre-eminence 
in fence building. 

While faithful to all craft ideals, 
Cyclone does not overlook the im- 
portance of moderate price. Cyclone 
offers a fence of superior quality and 
design at no higher cost. 

Cyclone is ready to help you plan 
your fence and install it complete. 
Write for literature. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but 

fence made exclusively by Cyclone 

Fence Company and identified by 
this trademark 


Cyclone Fenc 


ALG US.PAT. OFF 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Seattle Portland, Oregon 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
©C.F. Co., 1931 
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Tulip Bulbs 


from 


HOLLAND 


to you direct if ordered before 


July 15th. 
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50 Bulbs 


500 Bulbs 


Deduct 10% 


WAT 


For Full Descriptions See Our 


**A BOOK ON BULBS”’ 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 


(5 each of above) for $3.00 
100 Bulbs (10 each of above) for 5.00 
250 Bulbs (25 each of above) for 10.00 
(50 each of above) for 18.00 
1000 Bulbs (100 each of above) for 35.00 





“The California Collection 


of 
* 99 
Tulips 
Darwin’s, Breeders and 
Cottages 





Afterglow, orange 

Baronne de la Tonnaye, rose 
Bartigon, scarlet 

Bronze Queen, bronze 

Cardinal Manning, rosy bronze 
Clara Butt, pink 

Louis XIV, purple 

Moonlight, yellow 

Pride of Haarlem, red 

Rev. Ewbank, lavender 


y 





Packedin Holland 
for you if your 
order is mailed to 
us before July 
15th, 1931. 











if cash accompanies order. 


All shipping charges prepaid. 


Harry Adam Bunyard 


VUUUUUUUUU 
BULB SPECIALIST 


BURLINGAME, CALIFORNIA AND IMPORTER 


HARRY ADAM BUNYARD 


Burlingame, California 
I enclose $ 


deducted 10% for cash from prices quoted in Sunset Magazine. 


Send me 


I understand that bulbs will 


Tulip Bulbs as advertised in Sunset 
Magazine. I will pay price quoted on receipt of shipment. 


[ ] Send me FREE “A Book on Bulbs.”’ 


—— — = Mail this Coupon Immediately for Shipment from Holland- — 7 


Tulip Bulbs as advertised. I have 


be delivered about October 15th, 1931. 
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$f Largest 


After the day’s journey you will enjoy a rest 
at the Multnomah. oie 


Rates $2.50 up; Excellent food; Garage 
Eric V. Hauser, Pres. 


meee fe ©8248 Fe OF 884848444888 





Portland’s 


a a A 


Hotel 


nomah 
Information Bureau when plan- 
ion trip to the Northwest. 


Richard W. Childs, Mgr. 











é Daughter’s 
Gapabilities 


A. ACCREDITED school of high 

§ standing with unusual cultural ad- 

i vantages. Day or resident privileges. 

=X Individual guidance and encourage- 

==. ment from kindergarten through college 
preparatory. Detailed information on request. 

FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 25. 
The Merriman School iris 


Character Building 
597 Eldorado Avenue Oakland, California 
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before the bud unfolds, a rose mar- 
veled at by many who do not ordi- 
narily care for white roses; Dainty 


rose of a most unusual shade of pink; 
Mermaid, which is a darlin 
yellow roses; and Cuba, the most 
vividly-hued rose that I know, being 
a sort of flaming red. Among the 
double roses there is none that I enjoy 
more than Talisman, a_ gorgeous 
orange and flame combination which 
gives out the spiciest and most 
pleasing fragrance imaginable; for 
sheer joy of color Charles Kilham 
claims me as its own—it has a rare 


described; among pink roses, Dame 
Edith Helen is to me the queen ot 
them all, by right of fragrance, form, 
color and growing qualities; other 
notables that come to my mind at the 
moment are William Kordes, Herbert 


Joseph Looymans. 
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Cinerarias 


Will you please tell me how to grow cine- 
rarias from seed? ‘Their lovely blossoms 
have always interested me but I am at a 


N. C., Pasadena, California. 

gating cinerarias is the maintenance 
of even temperature. They must be 
protected against excessive heat or 
cold. Coming originally from the 
dense forests of South Africa, by 


nature they require but little actual 
sunshine. 


keep moist. 


tion of liquid manure. When ready 


with north facing. 
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Freesias 
Sweet Peas 
Lilies Nicotiana | 
= Stocks Tuberose 
Lily-of-the-Valley 
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nocence, which is pure white but for a | 
slight tinge of pink on the reverse side | 


blending of cerise, flame and subtle | 
violet shading which just cannot be | 


Hoover, Jean Forrestier and Feu 


Seeds may be sown as | 
early as May in the lath house, but | 
do best sown in August with its dimin- | 
ishing daylight and cool nights. Use | 
a mixture of leaf mold and sand and | 
These plants have a | 
fibrous root system and like a loose | 
friable soil. Shift as necessary, never | 
letting them become pot-bound. With | 
each repotting enrich with very well- — 
rotted cow manure if possible. When | 
flower buds appear, apply weak solu- | 


to plant out, remember their liking | 
for shelter and put them under trees | 
or to the front of a shrubbery border | 



































Bess, which is a very dainty single | 
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loss how to go about growing them.—Mrs. | 


The secret of successfully propa- | 
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in the nest ! 
(See coupon below) 


HE Antrol System “gets” ants at their 
source...the nest. That is why it kills 


the whole colony...the only way to get 
rid of ants permanently! 


Small glass containers filled with special 
Antrol Syrup are placed around your house 
and garden according to simple directions. 
Ants carry the syrup to their nest for food. 
The entire colony is killed... quickly... 
surely ... economically. Antrol is safe to 
use around children or pets. 


Get Antrol from your seed, hardware, or 
drug dealer today. If he does not have it, 
mail coupon below, giving his name. We 
will send you free instructive booklet on 
pest control .. . and refer you to nearest 
Antrol dealer. 





KILL GARDEN PESTS such as cutworms, 
snails, slugs, earwigs, etc., by simply sprink- 
ling Snarol, the ready prepared meal, on the 
ground under plants nt shrubs, Safe...sure 
i -economical, Ask your dealer about Snarol. 


niro 


Kills Ants in the Nest 











ANTROL LABORATORIES, Inc. 

651 Imperial St., Los Angeles Dept.1a 
Please send me without cost or obligation 
instructive booklet on pest control. 
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FLEAS 


>>» instead of 
watoly sepeny than 


PULVEX isthe only powder guaran- 
teed to absolutely kill all fleas and 
lice, and to ward off new attacks 7 to 
14 days. Ordinary powders only stun 
the fleas, so they revive and re-infest. 


For Dogs, Cats, Birds 
Harmless, if swallowed; non-irrita- 
ting; odorless; easily used. Free your 
children’s pets from fleas; they carry 
tapeworm embryos. Guarantee your 
dog’s comfort and health by using 
Pulvex, the guaranteed flea powder. 
At all druggists and pet shops, 50c, or write 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Inc. 
Dept.B-108 1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 





) Your money back i it fais to hill every tea on your dog 
Represent SUNSET in Your Community 


Cash in on SUNSET’S popularity! A ~~ offer to represen- 
tatives living in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah, 
Arizona, sie | Poly Write now iat full dia to Circulation 
Department. 

SUNSET MAGAZINE 
1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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Roses 


Some garden authorities tell me to with- 
hold water from my roses in the late sum- 
mer; others say to give them occasional 
drinks. Which do you advise?—R. O., Vic- 
torville, California. 

This is a question with many advo- 
cates for and against. Summer is the 
time of the greatest evaporation and 
the plants being naturally more or 
less dormant at this time, it puts an 
undue strain upon them when sub- 
mitting them to rigid enforcement of 
this method of inducing rest. Surely 
complete rest is out of the question 
and nowadays it is generally conceded 
that in the climate of California they 
should be watered enough to maintain 
a fairly vigorous growth. 


Bird of Paradise 


(Continued from page 18) 


about forty-eight hours, during which 
time those that are fertile will sink 
to the bottom. The little orange 
sponge holds the moisture and helps 
the seed to germinate. Some nursery- 
men plant seeds in flats; others prefer 
to plant them in the open ground. 
Since they require from three months 
to three years to germinate, sowing in 
open ground might be less trouble. 
Three months ago we planted forty 
seeds in a flat, about three-quarters of 
an inch deep in moss and river sand 
mixed, with a sprinkling of sand over 
the top. We have kept them in the 
house, well moistened, and today the 
first plant has appeared, looking ex- 
actly like a hill Be In a few days 
we will transplant this into a pot, as 
there is no plant food in the moss and 
sand. This seedling will require seven 
years to flower. 

As cut flowers they are perfect 
when picked at just the right stage. 
We have had them to last in good 
condition for six weeks, with no par- 
ticular attention. Our blooming sea- 
son lasts from November to August, 
and taking everything into considera- 
tion among the plants in our garden 
nothing is more satisfactory than our 
Bird of Paradise. 
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YOU’RE NOT A 


DRUDGE! 


Way should you perform the most un- 
pleasant of all household tasks — scrub- 
bing a toilet bowl — when there’s a 
quicker, easier, safer way? 

Let Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleans- 
ing powder, do the work for you. Just 
sprinkle a little into the toilet bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, 
and perfect cleanliness takes the place 
of dangerous unsanitation. All germs 
are killed, all odors eliminated. Even the 
hidden trap, which no brush can reach, 
is purified. And Sani-Flush cannot injure 
plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 








STO PS “ANTS 
Outside the House 


Used since 1910 
GRING’S 


IRICIDE 


[ANT KILL] 
Approved by Boards of Health 
GET IT FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
GRING’S IRICIDE CO. 


Box 268, Berkeley, Cal. 
Gentlemen: Please send me FREE information on Ants 





Spanish & Dutch Iris jorenice, “wide, seilse 
and bronze. Tall flowers of good substance, yet so delicate in 
form that they resemble an orchid. Keep well when cut. 
Choicest, flowering size bulbse—50 for $2.25. Postpaid Catalog. 





GORDON AINSLEY—Campbell, Calif. 








IT’S EASY TO HAVE 


grease-free dishes 


You nate the clinging film of grease 
on dishes that is so hard to wash and 
rub away! Do you know what 
causes it? ... Hard water — water 
filled with harsh alkalis. 


But you can get rid of that greasy 
film forever! Just add one or more 
tablespoonfuls of Mel’o to a panful 
of your dirtiest dishes. Instantly the 
water is soft as dew. Suds are quick 
and rich, every trace of grease is 
cut away, rinsing is clean and swift. 
Less soap is needed, and tender 
hands are saved from irritation. 


Mel’o helps every washing and 
cleaning operation, and adds com- 
fort to the bath. At your grocer’s 
— 10c¢ (slightly higher in far west- 
ern states). The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 
of Sani-Flush. ) 


(Also makers 

















Los Angeles 


No hotel in the world offers such varied 
attractions as the AMBASSADOR—the 
center of Los Angeles and Hollywood 
social life. 

Continuous program of outdoor and 
indoor diversion. 22-acre park, play- 
grounds. Guests have privilege of F ono 
pion 18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 


Most Attractive Rates 
Outside Rooms with bath as low 
as $5.00 per Day 
Write for Chef’s Booklet of California 
Recipes and Information 


BEN. L. FRANK, 
Manager 
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Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


[IF you like birds in and around your 
garden, it is good to plant sun- 
flowers, for birds are very partial to 
the seeds. Virginia creeper, with its 
blue clusters of fruit, is another plant 
that attracts many feathered crea- 
tures. 
t & & 

Mulch paper between rows of 
plants is often a labor saver. It elimi- 
nates weeding, and also keeps the 
moisture in the ground. 

+ & 

Strawberries growing out of holes 
cut in the sides of an upright barrel 
are hard to beat. They do not lose 
taste by touching the ground, and 
they are protected from the sow bugs. 

+t & 

When planting for color effect in 
the garden, it is often wise to buy 
medium sized gladiolus bulbs instead 
of the larger ones, as there is quite a 
saving in cost. The flower spikes 
from medium sized bulbs are slightly 
shorter than from the larger ones, but 
in mass plantings, the effect is prac- 
tically the same. 

tk & 

Raspberry bushes grow best in soil 
that is very damp, so are good plants 
to place in a marshy place where 
other plants might rot. 

+t k 

Stocks are fine plants to grow in- 
doors in pots. It is best to grow sev- 
eral plants to a pot so as to make an 
effective show of color. 

+t & & 

Where the climate is moderate, and 
the drainage good, it is often wise to 
leave dahlias in the ground until 
nearly time to replant. This elimi- 
nates the possibility of tubers drying 
up while in storage. 

' Fk & 

When fertilizing with chicken ma- 
nure, one should be very careful to 
keep it from direct contact with the 
plants. One method is to run water 
through a barrel of the manure, then 
down the rows of plants. In this way, 
the fertilizer is carried to the plants 
in a diluted form. 

+ & 

Peat moss is not essentially a fer- 
tilizer. It serves its purpose as a car- 
rier of fertilizer and as a soil condi- 
tioner. It keeps the soil light, which 
lets air in, and it also absorbs water. 
It is particularly effective when used 
in sand—it binds the sand together, 
and retains much moisture that would 
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Those tiny green, 
red or black insects 
which feed upon the 
tender green foliage or 
the buds of your flowers 
and plants are aphis (plant 
lice). You must kill them and 
similar insects if you expect 
the best growth. 


Used By Gardeners 

Over 20 Years Nes 
A garden size “Black Leaf 40” 
package costs only 35c and makes 
about six gallons of effective spray. 
Have it on hand and be ready for 
Insect attack. Sold by dealers in 
several sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
































KILLS INSECTS 


EVER GREEN is certain death to plant 
insects—kills both eating and sucking types. 
Yet it is non-poisonous to humans, pets and 
birds. Kills ants without injuring grass. Also 
kills fleas on dogs. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., 1715 Fifth St. SE., Minneapolis. 


Y GREEN 


NON-POISONOUS INSECTICIDE 


WRITERS 


Don’t Fail To Read 


A RES| “Song Requirements of Talking Pictures, 
TALKING PICTURES Radio and Records’’,an explanatory in- 
M structive book, SENT FREE on request. 

Writers may submit song-poems for free 
examination and advice. Past experience 
unnecessary. We revise, compose and ar- 
range music and secure Copyrights, Our 
modern method guarantees approval. 
Write Today S. Newcomer Associates. 
1674 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


7—=PEONIES--IRISES= 


Our catalogue recommends Peonies and Irises 
for all parts of the country, including certain 
varieties for California and Southern States. 
Substantial reductions in prices for high 
quality stock. Heavy, healthy roots. High- 
grade collections at attractive prices. 

Send for Catalogue. 


PUGET SOUND PEONY GARDENS 
12214 Meridian Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
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otherwise seep away. 














CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 
in 1 minute by these thin, 
8001 » healing p el 
Ako sizes for Callouses, Bunions 


D£ Scholl's 


Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 
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Growing dahlias from seed is a 
really interesting pastime. It gives 
you all the thrills of a dahlia breeder, 
| yet the hardest job, that of hybridiz- 
| ing, is done for you. Each seed gives 
/ an entirely different plant, and as 
© seeds grow very easily, offers an easy 
> way for anyone to fill his garden with 
flowers at a small expense. 


kt & & 

More iris have been damaged, it is 
said, by too much care than because 
of neglect. The iris wants good drain- 
age and lots of sunshine, but needs 
little water and very little attention 
of any sort. 
















tr & & 

When cutting gladiolus, it is best 
to pick the flowers when only the 
first blooms are open. The rest of the 
¢ | buds will open up in water and make 

a bouquet that will last a long time. 

Care should be taken to leave as much 

foliage with the plant as possible, 
- otherwise the bulbs will suffer. 


t & & 


i A strange and beautiful garden 
| effect results from a large planting of 









| “Naranja.” This flower when bloom- 

© ing in mass, attracts a large number 

| of orange butterflies. When they 
flitter from flower to flower, it seems 
as if the blooms had taken wings, for 
the coloring of both the flower and 
the butterfly is almost identical. 
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nt +t - | 

= From Oswego, Oregon, comes this 
so | |) paragraph. “Last August while feed- 
ey 

is. | | ing my chrysanthemums I happened 


to remember that our gardener back 
home (New Orleans) used to water 
the plants with sudsy water in order 
to have fine blooms for All Saints’ 
Day. So I decided to try his method. 

' Every wash day I used all the soapy 
Ss | water on the ‘mums,’ adding a few 

_ drops of ammonia to the water. There 
~ad | was never enough suds to finish water- 
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ues, | ing the row, so I used water from the 
gest. | hose for one end of the row. Those 
rfree | watered with the soapy water not 
dst- | only bloomed earlier but the flowers 
oval. | were larger and more lovely.” 

nT. | bob oF 

— | Do you know the Transvaal daisy, 
= | thatlovely many-petaled flower which 
es | | comes in clear colors of pink, rose, 
s. || | coral, yellow, red and orange? If you 
p || | want some, plant seeds in open ground 


in sun, covering lightly with soil, then 
' with a thicker layer of sawdust or 
) peat moss. Sprinkle evenly. Cover 
| with damp burlap, removing burlap 
when seeds come up. If sun is very 





fully developed at which time they 
are to be replanted in rows in the 
garden. (These directions come from 
a specialist who grows this flower in 





the brilliant orange single dahlia | 














Ss 
warm, shade plants with lath. In 
four to six months, the plants will be 
! 


quantities.) 
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For SUNSET 
Boys and Girls 


Duke, The 
Donkey 


UKE is a white donkey 

that lives on a mount- 
ain ranch in thegreat North- 
west. The only work that 
Duke has to do is with the 
pack train, packing supplies 
to the miners up in the 
mountains, but Duke likes 
to hike over the trail. 

In this picture Duke is 
picking upa nice fresh carrot 
that little Opal May threw 
to him. Opal May was afraid 
to let Duke take it from her hand because she is so little. The other 
children feed him from their hands for he is very gentle. 

The children have lots of fun putting lump sugar in a paper bag 
and giving it to Duke. Three of the children ride on Duke’s back at 
the same time. He is so slow that it makes no difference if they do 
fall off. Duke likes to have the cat ride on his back with the children. 
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Laddie Dog 


HIS is Laddie Dog. He 

lives in King County, 
Washington. Laddie is white 
with a few black and brown 
spots on his head. 

In this picture he is all 
dressed up with a red-white- 
and-blue ribbon because it 
is the Fourth of July. Lad- 
die Dog likes the Fourth of 
July because the folks he 
lives with always have a big 
freezer of ice cream. Lad- 
die has a little tin dish. 
When he wants more ice cream he brings his dish to the freezer, 
drops it there and sits down to wait. If no one takes notice of him he 
speaks and speaks until they do. 

The only thing about the Fourth of July that Laddie Dog does 
not like seems to be the big firecrackers. When the big ones are shot 
off Laddie goes straight into the house and gets under a bed, some- 
times away up stairs. By coaxing and telling him he can have more 
ice cream and can play ball with the children, he comes out all happy. 

Laddie Dog has a nice little house all his own under a beautiful 
tree, with lots of flowers around it—Golda Edna Taylor. 
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HERE’S always a surprise 
feature in SuNsET—some little trick that isn’t found 
in the other magazines. This month the new note 
is the writing of the captions in verse form. Instead 
of just putting a line under the pictures saying “This 
is a jack rabbit” or “Western mountain at sunrise”’ 
we asked Cristel Hastings, one of our best-known 
western ts, to describe some of the photographs 
in her lilting, poetical fashion. In case you missed 
this interesting feature, look back through the pages 
to read these pleasant bits of song. And if you like 
the idea of these verse captions, we'll do it again 
some time. 
| 


While we are talking about poetry, do you agree 
with us that the best verse of the day is being written 
right here on the Pacific coast? If you don’t, we dare 
you to get a copy of “Northwest Verse” a new 
anthology compiled by H. G. Merriam. There’s a 
strength about these all-western poems that is not 
found in the usual sing-songs of the day. We like 
especially a line from “The Skyline Trail” by Mary 
Carolyn Davies—“God threw a giant rock against 
the sky and here it stays, grim, high, and is a moun- 
tain.” Also Ethel Romig Fuller’s “First Snow” 
which starts out, “The snow wipes out the writing 
of the year.” 
ae 


Now we can hear you saying, “Well, if those 
editors like western poets and western poetry so well, 
why do they return the selections that I send them?” 
To this question we reply that we do like to have you 
send us your poems; we do read them and enjoy 
them, but much very good verse must be returned 
simply because there is not room in the magazine 
to print it all. But keep on writing and keep on 
sharing your songs with us. We are truly interested. 


In fact we want every reader of Sunset to feel 
that he or she is a potential, if not actual, contributor 
to the magazine. In SuNsET we aren’t concerned 
with big names of famous authors. Not at all. We 
much prefer to print actual experiences of members 
of our own reader family—personal stories of vaca- 
tion trips; adventures in western gardens; discoveries 
in western home building and home living. We like 
ideas, too, and we are able to tuck in a lot of them 
between Sunset Gold and Adios. Just the other day, 
for instance, an enthusiastic SUNSET reader wrote us 
about her new home down in the San Fernando 
Valley, a Mexican farm house style of architecture, 
and on the supports of the wooden eave-spouts appear 
a variety of old Mexican cattle brands. New ideas 
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like that inspire the building of romance and interest 
into our daily lives. What have you to offer? Re- 
member that everything which appears in SUNSET 
was written by a westerner, and everything which is 
used is paid for at regular rates. 

| 


You will recall that two or three months ago we 
asked you who read this page to send us plans for 
building an aviary, a portable lath house and a com- 
bination outdoor grill and incinerator. Many of you 
responded with splendid suggestions and prizes were 
accordingly awarded to M. Christal, Los Altos; Mrs. 
Albert M. Pyke, Los Angeles; and F. Schillig, Los 
Altos. The prize-winning contributions will appear 
in an early issue. Watch this page regularly for we 
shall be announcing similar contests from time to 
time. And next time Los Altos simply must not 
carry off all of the prizes! 


And now for a part of a 'etter which we have been 
meaning to share with you for some time. It is from 
Marion E. Steele of Tulare, California, and after 
visiting pleasantly about the magazine and about 
her prize-winning flowers, she says: “I consider it a 
great privilege to be able to live in Tulare County, 
California, and to have beautiful Sequoia Park for a 
playground. We can drive up in a couple of hours 
and enjoy many weeks there through the summer. 
In the winter we drive up for a day as often as pos- 
sible to play in the snow. General Grant Park is also 
an easy drive, with Yosemite only a few hours 
farther. I wish that every one who loves the great 
outdoors, big trees and mountains cou!d visit and 
make friends with our parks. No sermon can renew 
one’s faith as a day among the mountains will. When 
time hangs heavy on my hands, I reach for a SuNSET 
no matter what date or age and lose myself in the 
happy travels over the earth and seas through its 
pages.” Letters like this make us very, very happy. 


Was there a slip of paper in your copy of SuNsET 
this month, reminding you that your subscription 
had expired? If there was, don’t ignore it for the 
August SunsET is going to be the neatest package of 
surprises which we have published for some time. 
It contains a bonanza of all-western features includ- 
ing plans for a little Japanese garden; directions for 
building an aviary and suggestions for constructing 
a sea wall along the beach at your seashore home. 
If you have a friend or neighbor who is looking for 
ideas like these, tell him about the August SunsET. 
You have our word that it is going to be a banner 
number.—The Editors. 
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bout Mitt tons of men and women (many owning Cars 
it a exactly like yours) took the advice of experienced 
nty, pump men, tried Ethyl Gasoline, and now buy nothing 
or a else. Consequently, more pumps sell Ethyl today than 
ours any other brand of motor fuel. 
ner. ~ For instance: on Route 1o1 between San Francisco and Los 
pos- Angeles a recent count showed 493 Ethyl pumps out of a total 
also of 2131. This was 41% more than the next largest number. 
ours Once Ethyl Gasoline is put in your car, you know im- 
reat mediately that it’s more than gasoline. . 
and The added ingredient that makes Ethy] Gasoline differ- 
—w ent from all other gasolines is Ethy] fluid. It controls com- 
hen bustion. Instead of exploding in sharp, irregular bursts 
SET that cause power-waste, harmful “knock” and over- 
the heating, Ethyl Gasoline delivers power to the pistons 
its with smoothly increasing pressure. 
PY: All refining companies mixing and selling Ethyl Gasoline 
meet Ethyl requirements for purity, volatility and other 
SET qualities of the base gasoline. Then to this good gasoline 
ion enough Ethyl fluid is added to control combustion; to 
i ANTE RNOGN make it Ethyl Gasoline. Stop at any pump that bears the 
> of ‘EronATiON } Ethyl emblem. You will feel the improvement immedi- 
me. ere | ately. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
Cc. > 
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Smoke a Fresu cigarette 





Millions of men and women are now dis- 
covering a brand new enjoyment since 
Camels adopted the new Humidor Pack. 


The mildness and the flavor of fine 
tobacco vanish when scorching or evapo- 
ration steals the natural moisture out of 


a cigarette. 


Now, thanks to the new Humidor Pack, 
Camels, wherever you find them, are al- 


ways fresh and in perfect mild condition. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Factory-fresh Camels are air-sealed in the 
new Sanitary Package which keeps the 


dust and germs out, and keeps the flavor in. 


No harsh, dried tobacco to burn the 
throat. No peppery dust to sting delicate 
membrane —just the cool mild aroma of 


fine tobacco, properly conditioned. 


If you haven’t smoked a Camel recently, 
switch over for just one day, then quit 


them—if you can. 


€ It is the mark of a considerate hostess, 


by means of the Humidor Pack, to 
“Serve a fresh cigarette.” Buy Camels 
by the carton — this cigarette will 
remain fresh in your home and office 


CamMeEL 





